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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—Just ready, 3 vols., at every Library. 
HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of ** All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK.—Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 163; and at Mudie’s and Smith and Son’s Libraries, 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By WALTER Besant, Author of “ All 


Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &. With 137 Full-Page Plates and Re 
“Mr, Walter Besant has given us some admirable pictures of the manners and castoms of our fathors and grandfathers......It is strange, indeed, to come upon 
an annalist with a knowledge of human nature and a sense of humour, and we sotaetimes almost forget that he is writing aunals,’—JAMES Parn, in Illustrated 


London News 




















——_ 





GRANT ALLEN’ 3 NEW NOVEL. —Now ready, 3 vols. crown s Oem, at all ‘teen 


The DEVIL'S DI. By Grant — Author of “ Babylon,” 


“Tn All Shades,”’ &e. 











IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Eiieaiion 
The LINDSAYS: a Romance of Scottish Life. By Jonn K. Leys. 


» FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Franctnion. 


“King or Kuave ?’ is a novel of inc‘dent in the best sense of the term; the narrative never flags for a moment, but carries the reader on as if on the surface of 
a swift running stream ; it abounds in vivid episodes, one stirring situ ution’ following hard upon anothe ar. But the novel is also one of character......It is certain to 
be welcome od asa » story of fresh and sustained interes it, told with special forces and picturesquone ss.”"—Globe, 











A NEW MILITARY NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


EVERY INCH a SOLDIER. By M. J. Cotqunoun. 


“The story is full of movement, is written with considerable cleverness, and will be read with enjoyment.’”’—Scotsman. 








“Dp AGONE T’S”? NEW BOOK.—In the press, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d, 


MARY JANE MARRIED: Tales of a Village Inn. By GzorGE 


R. SIMS 





age BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM.—Fcap. 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s. 


The CITY of DREAM. By Roperr Bucnanan. With Frontis- 
The HEIR of LINNE. By Roserr Bucwanay. Cheaper 


Editiov, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 





The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. By H. F. Woon. Second Edition, crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“The pioneers of ‘ detective fiction’ have in Mr. Wood a formidable rival, and should see cause to look well to the safety of their laurels. His book is one of 
the best constructed and best written of this kind that has yet been produced canned The much-abused words ‘absorbing’ and ‘ exciting’ are especially applicable to 


this clever work.”’—Morning Post, 


The DEEMSTER. By Hatt Caine, Author of ‘A Son of Hagar.” Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 3s 6d. 
“Mr, Hall Caine will rank with the late Charles Reade and Mr. Walter Besant. The latter passages of Dan Mylrea’s life, written with Defoe-like ner in 
The figare of Dan grows Titanic. "—Tllus strated Lon: lon Ne ws 


his artle $8 8 jo urnal, have an es essential sublimity more impressive than anything in Victor Hugo. 








RED SPIDER. By the Author of ** John Herring,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


* Assuredly the author of ‘Mehalah’ has surpassed himself iu his fascinating saa entitled ‘ Rel Spider.’ It is not alone, as he desires, a transcript from 
Nature, but a bit of Nature’ sself. The heroine, Honor Luxmore, is a noble specimen of womanhood. eee , ‘Re 2d Spider’ is a delightful novel. Morning Post. 


A PHYLLIS o of the SIERRAS, &c. By Brer Harve. Picture boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


* As vigorously original as anything that Mr. Bret Harte has ever wr itten Foaend In the author’ 3 best, manner. *—Morning Post. 


PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE and MISER. By E. Lynn Liyron. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 3s 6d. 
wisi Paston Ci arew’ i3 a really clever book. St, Tames’ 8 Gazette. 











GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payrn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 33 6d, 
s Show Mr. Payn at his best. Not one of theze numerous ‘ Glow-Worm Tales’ is dull, and all are decidedly clever.’’—Satur: dity uy Review. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS : a Romance. By D. C. Murray and HL. Herman. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 














NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 
The PRINCE’and the PAUPER., By Mark Twar, DISAPPEARED. By Saran Tyrtter. 
HEART'S DELIGHT. By Cuarzes Ginzoy. IN ALL SHADES. By Grayr Auten. 
LADY LOVELACE, By C. L. Pirxis. MISS CADOGNA. By Jutian Hawrnorne. 
A VOYAGE to the CAP“. By W. Cuark Russet, 


HOW to PLAY SOLO WHIST: its Method Explained, its Practice Demonstrated. 
— Sp pear err printed in red and black, and a Revised and Augmented Code of Laws, By ABRAHAM 8. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Post 
vo, cloth extra, 3s 6¢ 


ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on NAPOLEON the FIRST. By Joun Asuton, 


Author of * Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 115 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE of theZFIELDS. By Ricuarp Jerrertes. New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
° London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO/’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR OXFORD LECTURES, 1887.—FIFTY YEARS of EUROPEAN HISTORY.— 


TEUTONIC CONQUEST in GAUL and BRITAIN. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford, Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo, 53. 

LETTERS of GENERAL C. G. GORDON to HIS SISTER, M. A. GORDON. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘* This volume will always be one of the most valuable parts of the evidence for his life; for it is not a book about Gordon, but by him,” 


ROMAN LITERATURE in RELATION to ROMAN ART. By Rev. Robert Burn, 


M.A., Author of ‘‘ Rome and the Campagna,” &c. With Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 
HEARTSEASE and RUE. Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 
POEMS. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. Globe 8vo, 6s. —~ 
GLEN DESSERAY, and other Poems; Lyrical and Elegiac. By John Campbell 


SHAIRP, LL.D., late Principal of the United College, St. Andrews, and Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Edited by FRANCOIS T. 


PALGRAVH#, LL.D. Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A COMPANION to “IN MEMORIAM.” By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman, Author of 











Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“‘The New Purgatory, and other Poems.’’ Globe 8vo, 23, 





NEW 
The NEW JUDGMENT of PARIS. By Philip 


LaFarGaue. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


JOYCE. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “The | 


Second Son,” “‘ Hester,” &c 


A TEACHER of the VIOLIN, and other 
Tales. 
&c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. (Immediately, 


‘MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 


| LIVING or DEAD ? 


By J. H. Suortuovss, Author of * John Inglesant,” “Sir Percival,’’ | 


'The WIZARD’S SON. 


NOVELS. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume. 


By F. Marion 


CrawForp, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘‘ Doctor Claudius,’’ ‘‘ Zoroaster,” &¢, 
Crown 8vo, 63, 
MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volumes. 
By HUGH CONWAY. 
| A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
| ACOUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 





TWELVE 


Now publishing, Crown 8vo, price 23 6d each. 


ENGLISH 


STATESMEN. 


A Series of Short Biographies, not designed to be a complete roll of famous Statesmen, but to present in historic order the Lives and Work of those leading 
actors in our affairs who, by their direct influence, have left an abiding mark on the policy, the institutions, and the position of Great Britain among the States, 

The following List of Subjects is the result of careful selection. The great movements of national history are made to follow one another in a connected 
course, and the Series is intended to form a continuous narrative of English freedom, order, and power. The volumes are as follow :— 


WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. By Evwarp A. Freeman, 


DC.L., LL.D. [Ready 
HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. [In the press, 
EDWARD I. By F. York Powett. 

HENRY VII. By James GatrpNer. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Prof. M. Creicuton.  [Ready. 


ELIZABETH. By the Dean of St. Pavt’s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Freperic Harrison. 
WILLIAM III. By H. D. Tratrt. 

WALPOLE. By Joun Mortey. 

CHATHAM. By Joun Mortey. 

PITT. By Joun Mortey. 

PEEL. By J. R. THugsFietp. 


(June, 
(May, 








NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


The WORKS of LORD TENNYSON. Library Edition. 


A New and Complete Edition 


in 8 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s euch. Each Volume may be had separately, and they are being published as follow3 :— 


POEMS. 2 vols. Ready. 
IDYuLS of the KING. “Ready. 


The PRINCESS: and MAUD. 
ENOCH ARDEN: and In MEMORIAM. [M 
BECKET: and other PLAYS. 


ALLADS: and other POEMS. 


B (June, 
QUEXN MARY: and HAROLD. 


D. | Ready. 
ye | [ July. 


‘a 
(August. 





The DEAN of St. PAUL’S. 


COLLECTED EDITION of DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. Uniform 


with the ‘‘ Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” &c. In 5 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s each. Now publishing in Monthly Volumes. Vols. I. and II. ready. 


Vol. I. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Lead | 


Vol. II. DANTE, and other Essays. Ready. Vol. IV. SPENSER. 


Vol. III. ST. ANSELM. 


May. 
June. 


| Vol. V. BACON. (July. 








CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A., Canon of Bristol. Globe 8vo, 53 each Volume. 


CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. Newly arranged, with Additions, and a New Portrait. 


2 vols. 
PLAYS, POEMS, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. | MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL ; The ADVENTURES 
1 vol. of ULYSSES; and other Essays. 


[Just published, 
ESSAYS of ELIA, 1 vol. 
1 vol. TALES from SHAKSPERE. 1 vol. 





BURKE. By John Morley. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


(Uniform with the Collected Edition of Mr. John Morley’s Works.) 
EIGHTH and POPULAR EDITION, sewed, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R S., LL.D., D.C.L. 


WEALTH and PROGRESS. A Critical 


Examination of the Wages Question and its Economic Relation to Social 
Reform. By Grorcr Gunton, Crown 8vo, 63, 


MAOCMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


An ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the 


BRITISH ISLES. By Arcurpatp GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London; Author of ‘‘The Teaching 
of Geography,”’ &c. mo, ls. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 342, for APRIL, price 1s, contains :— 


Tue Laws or Property. By Lord Coleridge. 
Tue REVERBERATOR. By Henry James. «VI. 

Dr. FAUSTUS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By G. Belfort Bar. 
RECOLLECTIONS IN A PICTURE-GALLERY. 

Lessine’s Dramatic NOTES. 

A Mixep University. By H. R. Tottenham. 

Curis. By W.E. Norris, Chaps, 13-15. 





Pa dl ae ad 





The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James 


Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, and Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxford. Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC and ELEMEN- 


TARY MENSURATION, for the Senior Classes of Schools, and Candidates 
preparing for Public Examinations. By P. Goren, M.A., Inspector of Schools, 


New Zealand. Globe 8vo, 53. 
A COMPANION to ‘The WEEKLY 


PROBLEM PAPERS.” Intended for the Use of Students preparing for 
Mathematical Scholarships, and for the Junior Members of the Universities 
who are Reading for Mathematical Honours. By the Rev. Joun J. MILNE, 
M.A, late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of ‘* Weekly 
Problem Papers ”’ and their ‘Solutions,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 103 64. 


SPECIMENS of PAPERS SET at the ARMY 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 1882-1887, with Answers to the Mathe- 
matical Questions, Subjects: Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical 
Drawing, Geography, French and English Dictation. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





ARUNDEL is the ‘OLD ENGLISH HOME” described in 


The English Llustrated Magazine 


For APRIL. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


The Numbrr also contains, among other Papers of interest :— 
Tre SpanisH ArmapA. By W. H. K. Wrizht. With Illustrations. 
Coacurne Days anp Coacuine Ways.—“ THE Dover Roan.” By W. 0. Tristram 
With Illustrations by Hugh Tuomson and Herbert Railton. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








Lonrpon: Printed = 4 Joun CamPBELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘SpecraToR” Ottice, No. 1 Wellington street, Strau4, aforesaid, Saturday, A; ril 7th, 1888, 
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the Unionists wicked for doing what they themselves did three 
years ago. To say they acted unwisely then is not sufficient. 
To justify their present attitude, they must say also that 
they acted wickedly. Sir W. Harcourt, in particular, now 
treats his former opinions with the small respect they 
deserve; but he ought, to be consistent, to confess that he 
was a criminal when he did what Mr. Matthews is doing now. 
«Jf Sir William Harcourt would describe Mr. Gladstone as 
un-Christian and unprincipled in his previous career, and Mr. 
Gladstone would describe Sir William Harcourt as brutal and 
tyrannical, LT should then be content to ask the various persons 
who talk so, and more especially the Nonconformist divines 
who constantly send me highly moral lectures, how it came 
about that they discovered that our present policy was incon- 
sistent with Christianity and with morality, exactly on a 
particular fixed day, at the end of the year 1885.” Most 
men, the French satirists say, will confess sin sooner than 
stupidity; but that is not the English way. Mr. Gladstone 
might repent, and if he did, would assuredly say so; but 
Sir W. Harcourt in a white sheet and with a candle in his 
hand is simply unthinkable. Indeed, why should he repent? 
Advocates plead for any cause and any criminal. 


Mr. Goschen’s conversion of Consols is evidently going to 
be one of the most successful financial operations of modern 
times. The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on Thursday 
that up to Wednesday night £450,000,000 had been converted. 
It is known that another £20,000,000 was converted on 
Thursday, making a total of £470,000,000. A large amount 
held by trustees has still to come in, they having another 
month in which to make their decision, and it is believed that 
the total acceptances will exceed £530,000,000, leaving a sum of 
fifty millions at most to be paid off. That will be managed with- 
out difficulty, and already “ Goschens,” or New Consols, have 
become the barometer of the market. It has hardly been sufli- 
ciently noticed that, besides benefiting the British taxpayer, 
Mr. Goschen has materially lightened the burdens of all 
British Colonies, of all borrowing cities in the Empire, of the 
Indian Government, and of the great railway corporations. It 
may be said, broadly, supposing peace assured, that if they 
borrow only to pay off old obligations, they will be able to 
raise money one-half per cent. cheaper than before. That is, 
the Empire will save altogether at least as much again 
as it saves upon Consols. How far war would interfere with 
this prospect, is, of course, uncertain; but there is an im- 
pression among financiers that the supply of good securities 
is now too small for the savings of the world, and that 
moderately high prices might survive war. 

We cannot say we think the Gladstonians were wrong on 
Thursday night in raising the question of the disturbances at 
Ennis on Sunday last. It was necessary to use the soldiers 
there; and whenever that is the case, it is right, if there is any 
dispute as to their conduct, that Parliament should be in- 
formed of the facts. Nothing, however, appears to have 
occurred at Ennis except what occurs from time to time 
in many Northern cities of England. An illegal meeting 
had been prohibited, and the police attempted to disperse it. 
The people, who had collected stones in the upper rooms of a 
factory building, assailed the police with them, and tke soldiers 
were called in—under the command of Major Turner, an ex- 
perienced officer, said to be a Home-ruler—and ordered to 
clear the yard. In clearing it, a certain number of its defenders 
were batoned, and one, a reporter of the Trish Times, was cut 
with a cavalry sabre. The Parnellite newpapers and Members, 
of course, allege that the attack was unnecessary and brutal ; 
but they would say that of any attack, and their recklessness 
of statement destroys all confidence in their allegations. Mr. 
Gladstone demanded an official inquiry into the facts; but 
the Government replied that they must first inquire into the 
precedents for such a course, an over-cautious answer, as 
soldiery will not act if they are liable to be virtually tried for 
obeying orders. The House rejected the motion, which was 
nominally for an adjournment, but really for an inquiry, by 
249 to 179; but we shall probably hear of the affair over and 
over again. It is the Mitchelstown business once more, with 
the difference that this time the attack is directed against the 
Army as well as the police. 


Most of the discussion upon the second reading of the 
County Government Bill, which began on Thursday night, 





referred to details; but Mr. Stansfeld’s speech was im- 
portant. He sat in the last Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone, 
and if he speaks the opinion of his colleagues, the direction 
which attack will take is becoming tolerably clear. The 
Member for Halifax maintained that the unit should not 
be the county but the parish, that the Government should 
build up from that, and that the superior Councils should 
be, as it were, growths from the Parish Council, which 
should have within its own limits complete though defined 
authority. In other words, the Radicals wish to establish 
Communes, and would govern the counties on the federal 
principle, as opposed to the Parliamentary one. Mr. Stansfeld 
thought this change could be made by alterations in Com- 
mittee ; but it is clearly an attack upon the whole method of 
the Bill, and, indeed, upon its vital principle, which is, that the 
Royal authority now exercised by the central Executive and 
the country gentlemen shall be transferred, not to minute local 
bodies, but to County Parliaments large enough and powerful 
enough to be controlled by public opinion. The alternative 
scheme is quite statesmanlike, and is capable of defence, 
especially as an educating measure; but it is opposed to the 
whole Unionist argument, and might produce most dangerous 
results. Its production will, however, have the good effect of 
showing the country gentlemen that, democratic as Mr. 
Ritchie’s Bill is, it is possible to go a great deal farther. 


Professor Ray Lankester has sent us a letter of protest,— 
and we may say, almost of denunciation,—for the remarks we 
made last week on his correspondence with Miss Cobbe in the 
pages of the Weekly Dispatch. To this letter we have 
appended at its close an answer which seems to us sufficient, 
and perhaps more than sufficient. But we have had, since 
reading Professor Ray Lankester’s letter, an opportunity of 
reading an article in the Medical Press and Circular for 
February 29th, in praise of M. Pasteur’s method of waging 
war on the Australian rabbits, which so profoundly shocks 
and alarms us, that we must call attention to it as an illustra- 
tion of the ethics which the new physiologists and patho- 
logists are introducing into this country. Far be it from us 
to say that Professor Ray Lankester would not denounce this 
suggestion, if it means what it appears to mean, with quite as 
much horror and indignation as we do. We only wish to call 
his attention to the moral logic by which the practices which 
he defends may be developed into the practices by which, as 
we hope, he would be as much revolted as we are. Here is the 
passage to which we refer :—“ If carried out successfully, this 
will certainly be the most striking instance of the application 
of science to warfare. By diverting a natural force into this 
channel we have more or less under our command (the extent 
of which remains to be proved) a devastating agent compared 
to which Gatling guns and mitrailleuses are mere popguns, 
and although, so far, it is only proposed to deal with rabbits, 
the future is pregnant with new and unthought-of possibilities 
in this direction.” That means, if it means anything, that we 
should be justified in spreading destruction among our human 
enemies as M. Pasteur wishes to spread destruction among the 
Australian rabbits,—a monstrous suggestion of which no one 
can foresee the development. Conceive the consequences of an 
attempt on the part of the Germans and French, for instance, 
to spread mortal plagues amongst each other by exporting 
fatal bacteria into the enemies’ soil ! 


It is stated that Norah Fitzmaurice, who gave such 
courageous evidence as to the murderers of her father, and so 
procured their conviction and condemnation to death at the 
last Wicklow Assizes, is, with her mother and sisters, in 
great danger from the villains who boycotted her father, 
and so caused his assassination ; and Lord Hartington has 
declared his belief that “it is most desirable, and indeed 
necessary, to take steps for placing Norah Fitzmaurice 
in an independent position, and protecting her from the 
hostility of the National League.” Subscriptions for the 
benefit of the family will be received by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Orpen, the Rectory, Tralee, Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hasset, Bart., Brooks’s Club, and various other gentlemen. It 
is a purpose in which all persons who care to put down the 
basest and most mischievous of tyrannies will be deeply 
interested. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2§) were on Friday 100 to 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILI ON TORY 
DEMOCRACY. 
E have never read a speech of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s with which we could feel anything like 


so hearty a sympathy as with that which he delivered at | 


Birmingham on Monday. He was thoroughly shrewd, and 
made a remark which, if we are not mistaken, his master, 
Lord Beaconsfield, had made before him, when he said that 
“the possession by a Government of overwhelming Parlia- 
mentary strength and the command by a Government of a 
highly disciplined and large Parliamentary majority does not 
always necessarily lead to good administration, but does very 
often induce Ministerial vices. It leads,—I have seen it with 
my own eyes,—it leads on the part of Ministers to undue 
pride ; it leads to disdainful treatment of remonstrances or 
suggestions coming from faithful followers; it leads 
to over-confidence on the part of Ministers.” And 
he was certainly right when he attributed the loss 
of popularity by the Tory Government of 1874-80 to 
these causes. We question whether he was equally right 
in ascribing the loss of popularity by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in 1880-85 to similar causes. So faras the 
Trish policy of that Government was concerned, no one can 
say that it suffered through “the disdainful treatment of 
remonstrances or suggestions from faithful followers.” 
And still less does it seem to us that the wavering Egyptian 
policy of that Government could be ascribed to the same 
cause. On the contrary, the weakness in relation to its 
Egyptian policy,—so far as it was not a mere consequence of 
the inherent inadequacy of any English Administration to 
cope with a crisis so difficult,—was certainly due to too 
great a readiness to yield to external pressure. Unques- 
tionably General Gordon’s unwise and ill-fated mission to 
Khartoum was forced upon that Government by the 
vehement and senseless outcry of a portion of the 
Press, and was as different a policy from that which 
Mr. Gladstone would have pursued if he had adhered in 
a high-handed way to his own judgment, as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. We should be disposed to say that 
while a Tory Government is all the better for being 
dependent to some extent on the popular party, and that 
a Liberal Government has often been all the better for 
being to some extent dependent on the Conservative Party, 
it is not well for any Government to rely too much on the 
support of the extremists of its own party,—as was the 
case with the Government of 1880-85. That Government 
never had any hope of support from the Conservatives, as 
the previous Government to some extent had, and always 
might have had, hope of support from the Liberals ; and 
the consequence was that, in its anxiety not to lose the con- 
fidence of the extreme section of its own party, it wavered 
and stumbled and fell, as a consequence not of pride in its 
own strength, but of tacking in order to catch the favouring 
breath of the popular breeze. None the less we heartily 
agree with Lord Randolph that about the strongest Govern- 
ment we can get in this country is a Government which 
‘ cannot get on without the confidence of one party, and of the 
moderate section,—the section least opposed to it,—in the 
other party. Again, we heartily approve the wisdom of Lord 
Randolph’s advice in relation to the Local Government 
Bill, that the new County Councils should be obliged to 
come to Parliament for permission to contract a loan. 
Without such a restriction as that on their borrowing 
powers, we may find that the new development of local 
government may land the country in a very severe financial 
crisis. 

But when we reach the close of Lord Randolph’s speech, 
and find him treating the policy of the present Government 
as a realisation of the political aspirations which he himself 
once christened by the name of “Tory democracy,” we 
must say that he takes credit for a very visionary sort of 
foresight. For what is there specially Tory in the action 
of the present Government? It is democratic, no doubt ; 
but it is democratic in Lord Hartington’s sense rather than 
in the sense of any Tory. “ Liberal democracy,” ‘‘ Moderate 
democracy,” “Conservative democracy,”—any one of these 
phrases would describe the policy of the present Govern- 
ment far better than the phrase “ Tory democracy.” Doubt- 
less the democracy has large sections which feel confidence in 
such a Liberal as Lord Hartington, whose intelligence is 
as wide as his caution is great, which feel confidence in a 





| policy that is moderate as well as democratic, in a polie 

| that is conservative of old institutions as well as favourable 
, to a popular extension of those institutions. Hence, any 
one of these phrases might describe fairly enough the 
policy of the present Government; but we should very 
| much like to know where the policy of the present Govern- 
;ment has any affinity at all with the old Tory notions, 
| Mr. Disraeli used, no doubt, to preach Tory democracy 
when he said, in “Coningsby,” that “the tendency of 
advanced civilisation is, in truth, to pure Monarchy, 
Monarchy is, indeed, a government which requires a high 
degree of civilisation for its full development... . . , 
An educated nation recoils from the imperfect vicariate 
of what is called a representative Government. Your 
House of Commons that has absorbed all other powers 
in the State, will in all probability fall more rapidly 
than it rose. Public opinion has a direct, a more 
comprehensive, a more efficient organ for its utterance 
than a body of men sectionally chosen. The Printing 
Press is a political element unknown to classic or 
feudal times. It absorbs in a great degree the duties of 
the Sovereign, the Priest, the Parliament ; it controls, it 
educates, it discusses. That public opinion, when it acts, 
would appear in the form of one who has no class interests. 
In an enlightened age, the Monarch on the Throne, free 
from the vulgar prejudices and the corrupt interests of the 
subject, becomes again divine.” That may be Tory 
democracy, but does Lord Randolph Churchill mean that 
when he talks of Tory democracy? It is well known that 
Lord Beaconsfield contemplated as a great goed the increase 
of the Royal prerogative. Has the present Government 
done anything in the world to foster in the occupant of 
the Throne the desire to take a more prominent part 
in determining the policy of the nation? Clearly it 
is quite impossible to point to a single act of the present 
Government which has been in any specific sense Tory,— 
which has either increased the influence of the Throne or 
that of the aristocracy. Mr. Disraeli once described Charles 
I. as “the holocaust of direct taxation,” because he imposed 
a tonnage and poundage duty which cost him ultimately his 
throne. Has the present Government shown its Toryism 
in that sense? Not only has it not done so, but it has 
reduced the Income-tax, while devising a new indirect tax 
on luxuries which Lord Randolph Churchill himself 
heartily approves,—the Wine-tax,—so that it is not in 
this direction that we can look for the evidence of the new 
Government’s Toryism. Lord Randolph persuades himself, 
indeed, that in this tax “upon luxuries,” he sees the germs 
of a return to Protection; but that only shows what Lord 
Randolph has long ago proved to us, that he is no 
economist. Mr. Goschen placed a tax upon foreign 
wines not because they were luxuries, but because he 
wanted the means of reducing the Income-tax, and thought 
that a sixpenny Income-tax and a tax upon luxuries not 
produced in England, would be fairer than a sevenpenny 
Income-tax in time of peace. But when Lord Randolph 
tells the Free-traders that a tax on bottled wines is a 
precedent for a tax upon foreign silks, he shows how 
little he knows of political economy. The objection to a tax 
on foreign silks is that it is a tax protective in favour of the 
English silk-manufacturer; while the only objection to a 
tax on foreign wines is that it is, like any other tax, an evil 
in itself, but entirely free from the objection to any tax 
which encourages native industry at the cost of a pre- 
cisely similar foreign industry. On the whole, we venture to 
assert that there is not in the policy of the present Goverr- 
ment one single indication of Toryism, properly so called. 
It has not fostered the Royal prerogative. It has not 
thrown new power into the hands of the aristocracy. It 
has not favoured the landed interest. It has not preferred 
even the middle class to the poorer classes. It has pro- 
posed to extend public influence to the householders in 
the counties at the expense of the squires. It has carefully 
studied the interest of the labourers and the artisans. It 
has made the House of Commons more powerful than 
ever. If, therefore, its policy can be described as a policy 
of Tory democracy, there is absolutely no meaning in the 
word “ Tory” at all. 





GENERAL BOULANGER’S CHANCES. 


: ie only topic in France is still General Boulanger, and 

France has reason to select that subject of conversa- 
tion. That amazing country, which, as Sir James Stephen 
once wrote of her, commits every crime except that of being 
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dull, is visibly passing through one of those throes which 
with her precede a change in the form of government, and 
the interest she feels in herself is not only natural, but 
praiseworthy. General Boulanger is clearly advancing by 
leaps and bounds towards the most immediate of his 
objects, such a revision of the Constitution as will render 
the Executive at once stable and strong. His very name 
is sufficient, in any department in which a vacancy occurs, 
to induce thousands of voters to inscribe it uselessly 
on their balloting-papers, merely as an expression of 
their feelings; and in the Dordogne, where on Sunday 
he was regularly nominated, though not by himself, 
he simply overwhelmed his opponents, receiving 20,000 
more votes than all of them put together. He was 
elected by 59,000 votes, only 35,000 being given to the 
tepublican who opposed him, and who was strongly sup- 
ported by members of the new Government. Moreover, it 
is reported that on his papers, and on his papers only, the 
electors wrote his name, a significant incident, implying clear 
resolution and willingness to take trouble on his behalf. A1l 
these electors know that they are opposing the Government 
candidate, and all must know that they are in some form 
or another voting for the authority of a man as against the 
authority of a Parliament. They are seeking, in fact, a 
chief, and accept the only one who, amidst the pulverisation 
of eminencies in France, stands visibly above the crowd. 
General Boulanger certainly makes no secret of his attitude 
or his pretensions. He puts out no programme, utters no 
party shibboleth, makes no promises to any section of the 
people ; but with an audacity which will be pronounced 
magnificent or impudent according to his future destiny, 
calls upon France to choose between himself and her 
present institutions. There can be no mistake about the 
meaning of his proclamation—for it is that,and not an 


address—to the electors of the Dordogne. In it he 
identifies himself with France. “It is not a man 
that is in question,” he says, “it is France,” “its 


” 


dignity, its future.’ The “hour has come when every 
Frenchman, without distinction of territories or pro- 
vinces, should unite in one single idea, in one single 
purpose,—the greatness of the country. . The 
department will not allow itself to be extinguished by a 
Parliament the sterility and impotence of which will end 
by holding up the French Republic to the laughter of 
Europe.” ‘France is sick of her Parliament, and it is to 
destroy it that I seek to be a member of it,’—that is the 
entire drift of this utterance, which is, moreover, accentuated 
by every criticism passed upon its meaning. Opportunists, 
Radicals, Royalists, and Bonapartists, neutrals, secret 
friends or implacable enemies, all unite in declaring 
that General Boulanger offers himself as the saviour of 
society, the enemy of Parliaments; and it is in that 
character, and no other, that the Nord will to-morrow accept 
or reject him, for, of course, he declines the Dordogne as he 
declined the Aisne. One seat to him is as good as another ; he 
can, in his own judgment, win any ; and his only care is to 
make the plébiscite of which he is already assured as visible 
as possible. It is not the Deputy for this or that depart- 
ment that he is seeking to become, but the Elect of 
France, the depositary of all suffrages, the holder of a 
mandate from the whole country,—in a word, the Person, 
as Cromwell put it, who is to be the alternative of the 
Parliament. He desires to represent in himself all the 
hatreds, all the disgusts, all the wearinesses created by the 
existing régime, feeling sure that if he «an do so he will 
represent at least two-thirds of France. It is the strangest 
of enterprises, and one hardly knows which to wonder at 
most, the self-confidence of the obscure man who thinks he 
can play such a part, or the intelligence of the glance 
which has discerned, deep as it were under the sea of the 
French electoral masses, a state of feeling so bitter that 
such a part might be successfully played. 

Supposing the General elected to-morrow, and by a 
plcbiscitary majority, what will be his next step? Clearly 
to take his seat, and then, as the evident mandatory of the 
people, but probably without a speech, for the peasants are 
sick # the talkers, and every speech calls out shattering 
replies, to demand an immediate Congress for the revision 
of the Constitution. The Floquet Government cannot 
oppose that demand in principle, for it is part of 
their own programme; and the majority in the Chamber 
will not. They may be, probably are, opposed to 
General Boulanger, though we doubt the sincerity of 
both the Radicals and the Bonapartists, but they are fond 





of their seats, and opposition might seriously endanger 
them. A dissolution they know is in the air, for no party 
can now form a Government with the existing Chamber, 
and in a dissolution they might find themselves suddenly 
proscribed. The peasants may ask only,—“ Did he vote 
against Boulanger *” No list-makers would dare to suggest 
names which would cost them the entire Boulangist 
vote; and, moreover, General Boulanger, who at all events 
understands elections, might propose and might carry a 
complete list of his own. Committed by the vote which 
expelled M. Tirard from power, trembling for their hold 
upon their seats, hoping against hope that the Revision 
may end in an unexpected victory for themselves, the 
majority in the Chamber will accede to the demand, and 
leave to the Senate the odium and the responsibility of 
refusal. It is said that there are just three Boulangists 
within that body; the remainder value alike Parlia- 
mentarism and their honourable places in the State; and 
all know that the first clause in the Revision Bill will be the 
extinction of the Senate. One would think they would refuse 
at once, whatever the consequences; but that is very 
doubtful. No Upper House in France has ever yet shown the 
smallest resisting power. There have been a dozen within 
the century, and each one has in succession disappeared 
into the darkness upon a summons. The Senators have 
melted away like jurymen. The Senators will mildly argue 
that in the Congress the conservative elements, reinforced 
by their numbers, are sure to prevail, and will, if history 
may be trusted, march into Congress as patiently as lambs, 
to be taught, probably by the first vote, that in France 
no Deputy thinks that his opinion can possibly need 
revision by a Senator. Nevertheless, the unexpected 
happens, especially in France; the Senate may think 
suicide dishonourable except in the individual, and may. 
refuse Revision ; and it is then, or when the majority in Con- 
gress shows itself conservative, perhaps by rejecting the 
direct election of the President, that the real crisis will 
arrive. The Personand the Parliament will then stand face 
to face, and the result will depend not upon argument, but 
strength. In either of the two supposed cases, to make 
Boulangism succeed force of some kind must be employed, 
either through a rising of the mob, or the intervention of 
the Army, or a direct and formal appeal to the people 
ordered by both Houses in order to escape civil war. We 
may hope that the latter will be the alternative selected, for 
it is the fixed idea of French Generals that there must be 
no struggle within the barracks, and a plcbiscite decides 
with the overwhelming force, as well as the terrible 
uncertainty of a pitched battle; but that in some 
shape or other, after a revolution or in order to 
avoid a revolution, France will be called upon to decide 
by a mass vote between Parliament and the Person, 
can hardly be said to be doubtful, or is doubtful only 
because at the eleventh hour the industrial Nord may 
refuse to throw France once more into the crucible at the 
bidding of an untried man. It is a most disheartening 
situation, one to make men doubt whether democracy and 
representative government are compatible ; but it is vain 
to conceal or to ignore facts as patent as the existence of 
France itself. 

Behind General Boulanger’s personality there is another 
question, which everybody seems more or less afraid to touch 
That large sections of the French population are sick of 
government by the Chamber, seems proved, though it is not 
yet certain that they form a majority ; but are those sections 
eager fora war? For some years past it has been the 
belief of most observers that while there were many 
Chauvinists in France, and while the people of the great 
cities were jealous of the smallest concession to Germany, 
the mass of the population were sincerely peaceful. 
They were certainly annoyed by the expedition to Tunis, 
enraged at the conquest of Indo-China, and ready 
to retreat rather than commence a second march upon 
Pekin. An opinion, therefore, grew up that France 
would postpone all revenge on Germany, an opinion 
strengthened by the known Radical dread of a General 
arriving at the helm. It is difficult to believe, however, 
that the masses of voters who pronounce for General 
Boulanger dissociate him from the idea of la revanche, or 
doubt that he will make a great effort to recover their lost 
provinces. Is it possible that an explanation offered at 
the time by many Frenchmen is true, and that the 
peasantry hated the expeditions not because they in- 
volved suffering, but because they took away troops 
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from France ; that, in fact, the peasantry are inclined to 
ene particular war, though not to war in general ? 
Or is it possible that they still expect invasion, and 
dread it so keenly that they wish every soldier to be kept 
at home, and the country to be entrusted to a General, in 
order that they may be kept in safety? Their attitude 
upon this subject is most puzzling; but it seems certain 
that the military position of their favourite has a charm 
in their eyes, for they are compelling even his opponents 
to promise his reinstatement in command ; and it is certain 
that General Boulanger thinks so too. He has failed in no 
candidature, and he inserts in every document he issues a 
reference, which can have but one meaning, to his own 
devotion to the greatness or the grandeur of France. 





THE STRUGGLE IN BERLIN. 


RIDE, or rather that mixture of pride and self- 
confidence which the Greeks called u@pie, is un- 
doubtedly a dominant note in Prince Bismarck’s complex 
character; but to assume that he acts in grave crises 
without deep thought, or out of mere wilfulness, is usually 
a foolish error. He is devoted in his own way to his 
country, he sincerely believes his own ascendency essential 
to her grandeur, and to suppose that he would stake either 
Germany or his own power on a struggle with the family 
he has so faithfully served for a momentary gratification to 
his pride, is to run at least the risk of a serious mis- 
judgment. Grant for an instant the truth of the Berlin 
gossip, that the Empress Victoria rules, that the Chancellor 
is determined that she shall not rule, and that he has 
chosen the Battenberg alliance as his ground of battle, 
and we attribute to him a folly not only unworthy 
of him, but utterly unlike his character. He knows 
perfectly well that this is an interregnum, that in the end 
he must rule, that his policy cannot be reversed in a month 
or two, and that he had much better wait until he has a 
political reason for resigning which all men would under- 
stand. To quarrel with the reigning Hohenzollern about 
a family question, to call on Germany almost publicly for 
support in a dispute with women, to impair the very idea 
of monarchical government in Germany for the sake of a 
personal success,—all this is exceedingly unlike the Prince 
Bismarck whom this generation has known. Yet all this 
is incontestably true, unless the Chancellor is pursuing a 
policy of his own of the largest kind, with which the 
projected marriage would directly interfere, and which he 
cannot openly reveal to his Imperial Master. It would, he 
thinks, alarm too greatly those “ English interests” of 
which all his organs are making so much, and which 
annoy him because they are at this moment, and for this 
moment, directly in his way. We venture, therefore, to in- 
dicate, as a suggestion, and in no way as an ascertained 
fact, a possible line of policy as the one being pursued by 
the Prince, which at all events has this reason for deserv- 
ing attention, that it does completely explain, as no other 
theory does, his recent action. 
Ever since 1875, the dominant political apprehension in 
the German Chancellor’s mind has been the invasion of 
his country by the combined armies of France and Russia. 
‘He believes that these armies must, if they act together, 
inflict upon Germany ghastly wounds, and he has even a 
secret apprehension, based upon his knowledge of Russian 
tenacity in actual combat, that they might prove too strong 
for the German Army, which, as Count von Moltke once 
said, has never been tried by defeat. It was to prevent 
this danger, as he has recently avowed, that he secured the 
Austrian alliance ; that he gave Italy guarantees which may 
one day be burdensome ; that he loaded Germany with the 
last terrible Military Bill, which, if it is ever acted on, 
will for the time it is in operation almost suspend civil 
society. There will not be a labourer in Germany under 
forty-two outside barracks or the camps. It is to prevent 
this danger that he has so carefully conciliated the Russian 
Court, and that he has thought out the plan faintly indi- 
cated in his long Report to the Emperor upon the Batten- 
berg alliance. In that Report he has stated, according to 
the account sent to the newspapers, obviously with his 
consent, that if Russia attacks Germany, France will in- 
evitably attack at the same time; but that if France attacks, 
it does not “necessarily ” follow that Russia would join in. 
In other words, Prince Bismarck conceives that in the event 
of a French declaration of war, he could offer the Russian 
Court terms so heavy that the Czar would accept them, if 











he trusted him, and would leave Germany, as his father 
did in 1870, to deal with France alone. France once 
crushed, Germany would be secure, even if Russia were 
hostile or were greatly aggrandised, for she can cope 
successfully with any single Power. There is but one 
offer which under such circumstances the Czar would 
even consider; but that one, Constantinople and the 
road to it—i.e., the Eastern half of the Balkans— 
might, in our judgment would, dissolve the very thought 
of resistance. Not only would the prize be immense, 
but it is the very prize which is passionately desired, 
for religious as well as political reasons, by every ortho. 
dox Russian alive, and the attainment of which would 
therefore consolidate the autocracy, perhaps even place it 
beyond attacks from the Nihilist faction. The history of 
modern Russia is a history of attempts to conquer Con- 
stantinople. To the acceptance of such an offer, however, 
confidence in the statesman making it is absolutely neces- 
sary. It might take the Czar two years to reach Con- 
stantinople, and during that time he would be abso. 
lutely dependent upon Germany’s fidelity to her secret 
engagements. It is indispensable, therefore, that Alexander 
III. should trust Prince Bismarck’s assurances, should 
believe him implicitly when he says that “Bulgaria” 
—which is, in fact, the key to Constantinople—* is no con- 
cern of Germany.” The Prince has been saying this for 
two years, and it was because he was doubted about this 
that he told the Czar of the forged letters, and made the 
“grand speech ” which, to the surprise of the world, gave 
such pleasure at St. Petersburg. If he can only be believed 
by the Czar, this immense card is in his hand, to play when 
the dangerous hour arrives; but if he favours, or even 
accepts Alexander of Battenberg’s proposal, the Czar, 
as the official journal of St. Petersburg has now half- 
confessed, will not believe him. In his Majesty’s mind 
—never mind the reasons—that man is his evil genius, 
his deadly personal foe, and he will trust no dynasty in 
which Prince Alexander is in a position to know all secrets 
and to offer any advice he pleases. It is, therefore, in- 
dispensable for Prince Bismarck to resist the marriage, 
and to resist it now, for, as we all see, the chance of a 
French attack has become more imminent. France is 
sighing for a dictatorship, and a Dictator has offered him- 
self ; and a French Dictator, if he were as peaceful as the 
Emperor Frederick, must recover the prestige of France 
and her two lost provinces. If he does not, half the 
reasons for his elevation will vanish into air. It is, there- 
fore, as we would suggest, at least possible that Prince 
Bismarck expects an immediate French war; that he thinks 
he can isolate France during that war at a certain price ; 
and that part of this price is the abandonment of any idea 
of alliance between Prince Alexander and the reigning 
house of Germany. The theory may be false; we put it 
forward only as a hypothesis, and know or pretend to 
know nothing whatever; but it explains not only Prince 
Bismarck’s action, but his hurry, and his inability to produce 
his final arguments. They would, he conceives, be com- 
municated to England, and would be too ill-received there. 

But we shall be asked, with great justice, two questions 
which seem at first to militate against this theory. Is it 
conceivable that Germany would for any reason whatever 
give Constantinople to Russia? All we can say is that 
Prince Bismarck, if he is sincere, says so about once a week, 
for giving Bulgaria, which he is always promising, is giving 
Constantinople. "The city could not be held in the face of 
a first-class European Power intent on getting it, and 
possessed not only of Sofia but of Philippopolis,—that is, 
in fact, of all the passes of the Balkans. Russia could 
concentrate 200,000 men there, with a secure base from 
which she could feed them, and into which, retreating 
through the passes, she could retire at will. If Prince 
Bismarck goes so far in public, he may well have contem- 
plated in seeret going one step further. But then, would 
Austria ever consent to such an arrangement ? Certainly 
not, if by “ Austria” is meant the opinion now dominant 
in Vienna and Pesth; and that is the reason why, 
in those two capitals, men are growing so suspicious of 
Prince Bismarck, asking what he means, and inclining to 
side entirely with his opponents. But there are, in foreign 
politics, two “ Austrias,’—viz., the Dual Monarchy, and 
the House of Hapsburg, with which that monarchy cannot 
dispense. Is it so certain, looking back to their history, 
that the House of Hapsburg would wage a terrible war 
with Russia, with all its chances at once of defeat and of 
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insurrection, rather than carry out a plan of partition and | 
stretch their dominions to Salonica and the Mgean? They | 
certainly were not opposed to a partition when they accepted | 
Bosnia, as is now known, on the strength of a letter from 

Alexander II., and allowed him to frame a Government at | 
Sofia which for five years made of Bulgaria a Russian 
province. It is extremely doubtful if they have ever aban- | 
doned the idea of this alternative solution of the Eastern | 
Question; and if they have not, Germany, if as- 

sailed by France, could with ease buy off Russia, and | 
wage the war with France alone, and come out of | 
it not only victorious, but with no enemy to dread in | 
future upon her Western frontier. This is very nearly | 
what happened in the war of 1870, when the Russians, | 
hoping by Bismarck’s aid to undo the Treaty of Paris, | 
held aloof from interference; and to suppose that Prince | 
Bismarck might repeat himself, is not to attribute to him 
either dreaminess or a wild ambition. In his own | 
judgment, a judgment sharpened, no doubt, by many | 
personal dislikes and vexations, he is only retaining the | 
power in what may prove a supreme moment to do the | 
best he can to avert from his country what he regards as a | 
supreme evil, an invasion by first-class armies from two | 
sides at once. To do it, if the Austrian Emperor agrees, | 
he sacrifices nothing except the interests of a Mahommedan | 
State which Europe would gladly extinguish, and from 

which every great Government except Italy has throughout | 
this generation been cutting slices at will. 


LORD SALISBURY ON THE COUNTY BILL. 

HE stars in their courses fight for Mr. Ritchie’s great 
Bill. It had hardly been published before it was 

seen that the regular Opposition as a body could not hope 
to resist it, that it went far beyond their expectations, and 
that if they ventured to vote against it, they would 
endanger their seats. They were mortified, as Mr. Morley’s 
speech showed, to find their favourite reform taken out of 
their hands; but they were powerless, and in phrases of 
different degrees of amenity, they allowed that this was 
the case. There remained, however, one danger. The 
country gentlemen did not like the Bill, and the country 
gentlemen form the solid core of the Conservative Party. 
They felt, as their mouthpieces said, that they were “ dis- 
established,” that their independent position in their 
counties was gone, that henceforward, if they de- 
sired local power, they must seek it, as they do 
political power, by conciliating and representing great 
masses of inferior men. All administrative functions, 
and most taxing functions, were transferred to Councils 
elected by all householders—that is, by the main body 
of the commonalty—and it was pretty certain that 
many of the smaller legislative functions would ultimately 
go there too. There was little danger of active revolt, for 
the discontented squires could not bear the idea of seating 
Mr. Gladstone, and, moreover, did not wish to quarrel 
with their own electors; but there was danger that the 
ill-blood developed by the Bill might render majorities 
small and encourage obstruction, and perhaps embolden 
the Lords to throw the measure out. So keenly was 
the pressure felt in the inmost ranks of the party, | 
that Lord Salisbury made the Bill the chief topic of 
his speech at Carnarvon, and tried hard to reconcile his 
less advanced supporters to its provisions. He was speaking, 
as we conceive, to the Lords even more than to the 
Commons ; and naturally, addressing as he was in his own 
thought old Tory Peers, he was hard put to it for an argu- 
ment. The Bill on the face of it is a democratic Bill, 
a measure which deprives the rural gentry of even the ap- 
pearance of separate rank, and places all substantial power | 
in the hands of their tenants and their farming-men. To | 
prove that it was a Conservative measure was difficult ; but 
want of intellectual courage is not among Lord Salisbury’s 
defects. With a boldness which we must confess ap- 
proached audacity, he told his audience, and through them 
the squires, that the Bill was not a Radical one at all, and 
that, in fact, they were deprived of nothing. Centralisation 
had gone so far that their power was already a thing of 
the past, and Mr. Ritchie’s Bill only registered a pre- 
existing fact. Parliament had taken away the control of 
the gaols and of the county asylums, and had vested such 
authority over the county police in the Home Secretary 
that the Magistrates’ control was reduced to a shadow. 








They could not even legislate for the prevention of cattle- 


diseases, a Committee of Privy Council sending them 
orders on that subject which they were bound to obey. 
So great, indeed, had been the changes made in recent 
years, that, said Lord Salisbury, “I believe I am not 
exaggerating at all in saying that the only bit of genuine 
independent power which the Magistrates still retain over 
the county administration is the liberty of repairing county 
bridges or not as they like.” It is a little odd, if that is a 
fair statement of the truth, to read the panegyrics passed 
by Tory Ministers upon the country gentlemen for their 
“admirable management” of nothing, their “economy” 


| in dealing with non-existent funds, and their “ entire suc- 


cess”’ in using powers they do not possess ; but we may let 
that pass. We do not wish to accuse Lord Salisbury of 
exaggeration, but we may safely say that he misses the 
point. Powerful or powerless, the rural gentry, at all 


| events, stood alone, the only visible authorities in the 


counties. If they had no power in local affairs—and they 
had the whole initiative in action—nobody else had 
any. Under the Bill, not only are they superseded, 
and deprived of their apparent prominence, but a new and 
democratic power, the Council, is installed in their stead, 
loaded with positive and independent functions, and ex- 
pressly promised larger prerogatives if only it behaves 
well, the promise being even recorded in the Bill in the 
shape of a clause giving the Privy Council permission to 
accord to the Council any functions whatever created by 
Parliament for local purposes. The Councils are, in fact, 
petty Parliaments ; and to say that the gentry lose nothing 
is to say that a King loses nothing when forced by popular 
pressure to concede a Constitution. He may have been 
powerless, but he loses all the power which in more 
favourable circumstances might have accreted to him. 
Lord Salisbury’s argument would hardly have convinced 
the Peers, and a revolt might have been possible at the 
eleventh hour; but, fortunately, the Radicals at last began 
to stir. They could not bear that the Unionists should 
acquire so much credit in the counties, and after days of 
meditation, at last discovered an excuse for resisting the 
Bill. It was a trap, intended to consolidate the power 
of the country gentry. The unit of area was too 
large. The labourers could not attend meetings in 
distant parts of the county. The gentry would be 
elected Councillors, and wield new powers as_repre- 
sentatives, and then what would become in rural dis- 
tricts of true democratic principle? Mr. Ritchie’s plan 
must be “capped,” and accordingly more than eighty 
Radical Members of the purest sentiments met together 
and passed resolutions the meaning of which is that 
County Councils are abominable, and that all local powers 
should be conferred upon Councils either for the parish 
or for districts so small that labourers could attend 
them, and directly manage their own affairs. That pro- 
posal is to be formally made in Committee, and with it 
vanishes the last chance of any resistance from the country 
gentlemen. They will see at once what is in store for them. 
They thought they could not be worse treated ; but they 
were mistaken. If they reject the Bill, they will be 
governed not by County Councils elected by large and 
widely distributed constituencies whose favour they them- 
selves can seek, but by jobbing little vestries sitting 
at the gates of each manor-house, filled with village 
busybodies, and intent, first of all, on teaching their 
whilom superior that they are more powerful than 
he is. A squire in such an assemblage would either 
be undisputed master, as, no deubt, in many close 
parishes he would be, or as utterly powerless and as much 
an object of dislike as an unpopular clergyman in a 
village given over to Dissent. If he stood for election, 
he would be catechised, criticised, and ridiculed through- 
out his own domain; and if he did not stand, he 
would be left stranded with no means of influence, 
and no rights except that of obeying orders, which, 
if the control of pathways is handed over to the Parish 
Councils, will often be dictated by pure malice and 
a desire to humiliate the local king. The squires 
will be mad if they assent to such an alternative, and 
allow the last chance of true representative government as 
distinguished from vestry government to be taken away. 
They will, we imagine, recognise the risk, and after they 
have read the proceedings of the meeting of Radical 
Members on Tuesday, we shall, we think, hear no more of 
aristocratic opposition to Mr. Ritchie’s Bill. There is 
nothing for the upper class to do but to pass it as little 
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mutilated as possible, and then seat as many Councillors 
as they can by persuasion and taking trouble induce the 
ratepayers to elect. If they refuse or delay too long, the 
first Radical Government will pass a Bill to which Mr. 
Ritchie’s will be child’s-play, a Bill creating fifty petty 
Councils in each county, with power, among other things, 
to purchase lands at discretion, and subdivide them “ at 
agricultural rents’ among the labourers who elect the 
Councils. 

We think little of the other danger to the Bill, for it 
can be averted by a little courage and plain speaking. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is clear, has reconsidered his original decision, 
and will insist that the new system should be applied to 
Ireland without loss of time. He is entirely in the right, 
from his own point of view; and, indeed, we do not see 
how he could refuse in this matter to obey the wishes of 
his Irish allies. If a separate Parliament is good for 
Ireland, so are County Councils; and the reasons for 
delaying their establishment are reduced to the thinnest 
arguments of momentary expediency. The majority in 
Parliament are not, however, of Mr. Gladstone’s way of 
thinking. They are perfectly willing to concede County 
Councils to Ireland, or any other kind of municipal 
organisation, as soon as the ratepayers have given up all 
treasonable designs. While, however, they send up 
representatives intent on removing Ireland from Parlia- 
mentary control, and dividing the land among its occu- 
piers without compensation to owners, and punish- 
ing all loyalists who have upheld the Union and the 
Law, to give them fresh powers for pursuing their designs 
is political folly. The Government has only to state that 
argument frankly and clearly, supporting it with illustra- 
tions from the recent action of [rish Municipalities and 


Boards of Guardians, to secure the complete adhesion of | 


their majority, and a free hand in fixing the time at which 
it will be expedient to bring in an Irish County Bill. That 
time clearly is not just now, when the country is still in 
terror of the National League, and when a girl otherwise 
not unpopular is refused food and work because she gave 
evidence, the truth of which is not denied, against her 
father’s murderers, one of whom confessed. The case of 
Miss Fitzmaurice is final evidence that “ organisation” in 
Treland and civilisation are not synonymous. terms. 


MAJOR TEMPLER’S ACQUITTAL. 


NHE acquittal of Major Templer on all the charges 
preferred against him of divulging the secrets 
connected with the construction of our military bal- 
loons, will be received with a general feeling of satis- 
faction. The notion that an officer so high up in the 
service as Major Templer, and so deservedly distinguished 
for his military services, could be induced to betray a 
secret which his oath as a soldier and every dictate of 
honour required him on no account to divulge, was one 
which it was particularly painful to entertain. Yet, till 
the circumstances connected with the accusation had been 
sifted to the bottom, it seemed by no means improbable 
that there had been some very grave disregard of duty on 
the part of the accused officer. Fortunately, the case 
‘against Major Templer broke down so conclusively that 
it is no longer possible to doubt his innocence. To 
prove the case preferred against him, it was necessary 
to show that he had on several occasions visited and been 
seen at Birmingham. For this purpose witnesses were 
called who swore to his having been seen by them at that 
place on certain specified days. For all these occasions, 
however, Major Templer was able to prove a complete 
alibi, and thus, in the best and most satisfactory way 
possible, to destroy the value of the evidence on which the 
charge against him rested. 

The circumstances of the case were, shortly, these. At 
Chatham, the War Office have established a department of 
the School of Military Engineering for the manufacture of 
military balloons, and for the instruction of officers and 
men in their use. The details of the construction of these 
balloons were ordered to be kept a profound secret, and every 
precaution was accordingly taken to prevent any outsider 
learning the nature of the inventions connected with their 
manufacture. Major Templer, in March of last year, 
received the appointment of Instructor in Ballooning, and 
under an arrangement with the War Office, engaged to 
place the whole of his time at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. In November last, it came to the knowledge of 
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a military balloon for the Italian Army, in the construction 
of which use was being made of the most important of the 
secret inventions belonging to the English Government 
As far as can be gathered from the evidence, the War Office 
and the superior officers of the department at once came 
to the conclusion that the secrets must have been divulged 
by one of the officers connected with the School of 
Ballooning at Chatham. Suspicion fell upon Major 
Templer, and means were taken to find out whether he had 
visited Birmingham, The manufacture of the balloons at 
Birmingham was conducted in a place which seems once 
to have been a public hall. The caretakers of this hall 
were a man and his wife named Ackland. They were visited 
there by a person called Weinling, one of the workmen 
in the Balloon Department at Chatham, and the inventor 
of a certain portion of the Government type of balloon 
who seems to have taken a great part in throwing suspicion 
on Major Templer. Weinling showed the Acklands a 
photograph of Major Templer, and asked them if they had 
ever seen any one like that visit the works. The Acklands 
declared they had seen a person like the photograph ; and 
subsequently, when posted at the War Office at a 
window looking on a staircase, professed to identify 
Major Templer as he passed. ‘heir declaration that 
Major Templer visited the balloon works at Birming. 
ham on certain definite days, the dates of which they 
fixed, coupled with Major Templer’s denial that he had 
ever visited Birmingham since 1884—a denial extremely 
damaging if the Acklands’ story was correct—practically 
made up the case for the prosecution. Major Templer was 
able to bring witnesses to prove that on every one of the 
days named he was somewhere else at times which would 
have made it a physical impossibility for him to be at 
Birmingham when the witnesses deposed to seeing him 
there. While thus dwelling on the evidence of the Ack- 
lands, we cannot help expressing here our opinion upon 
the recklessness with which that evidence was received 
by those whose duty it was to institute proceedings. 
Apparently no inquiry was made into their education or 
position, and they were encouraged to give evidence in 
support of an allegation not originated by them, but 
suggested to them from outside. Surely those who 
were getting up the prosecution should have remem- 
bered that amongst the lower classes the temptation 
to become witnesses in a Government prosecution is very 
strong indeed, and under such temptation, careless or 
ill-educated people, even if they would not invent cir- 
cumstances or dates, are extremely apt to twist them so 
as to fit in with what they have undertaken to prove. To 
ask a club-porter to say whether he has ever seen the original 
of a photograph, is one thing. It is quite another to ask 
such people as the Acklands. Indeed, the whole cireum- 
stances of the case only show once again how extremely 
unsatisfactory is evidence which rests upon casual identifica- 
tion. In writing this, however, we must not be taken to 
condemn Major Elsdale. Though we think that the 
actual prosecution of Major Templer was ordered on far 
too weak evidence, it seems to us that Major Elsdale’s 
conduct in reporting his suspicions to his superior officers 
was perfectly justified. Primd facie, there was a case 
against Major Templer, and this Major Elsdale was bound 
to take notice of and to report to the War Office. Counsel 
for the accused, very unreasonably, it seems to us, laid 
stress upon the fact that he had been on the most inti- 
mate terms with Major Templer, and seemed to consider 
that in acting as he did towards a friend, he was worthy 
of censure. Counsel dwelt also on the fact that Major 
Elsdale had treated the accused with the greatest friendli- 
ness at the very time when he was getting up the case 
against him. How, we should like to know, could he have 
acted otherwise than he did? Surely we are not to allow 
friendship to prevent one officer from accusing another 
when he suspects that other of playing traitor. But if we 
admit this to be right, we must also allow to be justifiable 
such temporary concealment as is necessary for the investi- 
gation of the accusation. 

It must be admitted that one result of the court-martial 
is, when first looked at, not very pleasant. Major Templer 
no doubt is shown to be innocent ; but notwithstanding, the 
secret of the balloon construction has somehow or other 
got out. The only explanation suggested at the court- 
martial was that the Italian officers who came to inspect 
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the construction of the balloons at Chatham, or who saw 
them in the field at Suakim, may, though they were never 
expressly told, have picked up the secret accidentally, and 
have then communicated it to the Birmingham firm who 
were entrusted with the construction of a balloon for the 
Italian Government. There is nothing impossible in 
imagining a complete series of small secret contrivances 
being guessed in this way. A man cannot, of course, guess 
an invention like the electric telegraph or the railway. It 
is quite a different matter when an experienced mechanist 
has got the sort of problem before him presented by such 
facts as these,—The English balloon has a valve which 
produces such-and-such results, and which is of such-and- 
such a shape, and which does not act in this or that 
way, as other valves do. How is it made? There cannot 
be much wonder if a secret approachable from several 
quarters in this way is guessed by a man whose knowledge 
is only just a little behind that of the inventor himself, 
and who has been at work on kindred subjects. Perhaps, 
after all, it does not much matter that the secret has been 
guessed or divulged. In modern times no practical result 
has ever been obtained by any secret contrivance to be used 
in war. The important discoveries, like the needle-gun 
or the mitrailleuse, always become public property, however 
carefully guarded. At this moment, in spite of all the 
inventions for naval warfare, no Power is for a moment 
supposed by competent judges to have a superiority because 
of its possession of any secret means of protection or 
destruction. The torpedo, the ram, the quick-firing gun, 
and the wire crinoline are all public property. This being 
so, we by no means feel sure that it would not be as well 
for our Government, except in a new and extreme case, to 
abandon frankly all thought of concealment as to new 
inventions. To get rid of secrecy would have many 
advantages, for secrecy often proves very demoralising to 
a public service, and it is by no means proved that it is 
ever of any use. 


THE FISHERIES DEBATE. 

NHE Fisheries debate on Tuesday evening discloses, as 
similar debates so often do, a real flaw in our adminis- 
trative system. Long habit has created an impression that 
contentious legislation, and contentious legislation alone, is 
the true sphere of government. A successful Ministry is 
a Ministry that frames and passes the largest number of 
large Bills. A well-spent Session is a Session in which the 
whole time of Parliament has been spent in considering, 
and, which is more to our present purpose, the whole time 
of the Departments has been spent in preparing, vast and 
complicated measures. We forget that legislation is, after 
all, only the construction of machinery,—a most necessary 
preparation for useful work, but still only a preparation. 
The work itself will be the result which the machinery pro- 
duces. Now, there is one test of good government which, 
though it would seem the most natural test of all to apply 
to an English Administration, as a matter of fact is hardly 
ever applied. England is the greatest industrial Power in 
the world, and it is not, perhaps, too much to say that 
the English Government is of all Governments the one 
which does least to stimulate and improve industry,—does 
least, at all events, of its own accord. It is forced from 
time to time into doing something ; but the compulsion has 
always to be applied from without, and is always meekly 
waited for. It is thought a sufficient reason for not doing 
this or that service to trade, that the traders immediately 
interested have not demanded it. That the Government 
should be wiser, more alert, more foreseeing than the 
traders, that it should take a more comprehensive view 
of all the circumstances, and finally judge them by a more 
impartial standard, is never expected. Whatever power 
Ministers have in the way of conception or arrangement is 

ordinarily reserved for their essays in legislation. 

Sir E. Birkbeck’s motion about the fisheries was not 
well drawn, and-was not pressed to a division. But the 
discussion which it evoked showed a very general dissatis- 
faction with the present fishery administration. The 
fisheries of England and Wales are now a Department of 
the Board of Trade. Formerly they were divided between 








the Board of Trade and the Home Office, the sea fisheries 
being scattered among several departments of the former, 
and the inland fisheries being allotted to the latter. In 
March, 1886, it was agreed that the fishery work should be 
brought together under a special department of the Board 
of Trade, and there is no reason to doubt that this agree- 





ment has been substantially carried out. Sir E. Birkbeck’s 
resolution, indeed, complained that the Fishery Depart- 
ment as now constituted is not in accordance with the 
scheme as originally drafted. But both Mr. Mundella 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach deny that there is dis- 
crepancy between them. What the Government of that 
day undertook to do, that it has actually done. Although, 
however, the mover and seconder of the motion ought 
to be satisfied, they have used their liberty as English- 
men, and are not satisfied. They complain that the 
Fisheries Department is not well qualified for its work, 
that it is starved as regards money, and that wrong 
decisions are often taken for want of sufficient local 
knowledge. It is not denied, on behalf of the Government, 
that these accusations contain a good deal of truth. More 
than this, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has a measure in pre- 
paration which he thinks will put things on a better 
footing. One of the wants that seems most to need 
supplying is local knowledge. It is not enough for a 
Fisheries Department to have the information which 
belongs to the subject as a whole; it must also have that 
which belongs to each separate part. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach hopes to secure this by means of local Fishing 
Councils, the Chairmen of which shall from time to time 
visit London and confer with the Department. No doubt 
this will be an improvement on the present arrange- 
ment; but it will be seen that this, again, is a ques- 
tion of fresh legislation, and will not of itself supply 
the administrative energy that seems to be needed. When 
the Department has been placed on the right footing, 
and the requisite Local Councils have been organised, 
it will still have to be seen what the Department and the 
Local Councils between them really do. Unfortunately, 
this is in a great degree a question of money; and at this 
point comes in the inevitable antagonism between the 
Department and the Treasury. The Treasury is rightly 
unwilling to spend money, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
feels that every new demand of the kird is an inroad upon 
his prospective surplus, and the President of the Board of 
Trade himself has, in common with the rest of his col- 
leagues, a strong wish to keep down the Estimates. Yet 
without money it is hard to see how anything can be done. 

For the kind of knowledge that is most wanted to make 
the fisheries prosperous is of a decidedly costly kind. It 
is scientific knowledge. Sir Lyon Playfair gave one 
interesting example of the mistakes which practical men 
make when they leave science out of the account, and 
another of the positive gain which science can confer on an 
industry which thinks that it knows all that is to be use- 
fully known within its own province. The Commission 
appointed to inquire into the sea fisheries, of which Sir 
Lyon Playfair was Chairman, found that on the West 
Coast of Scotland there was a close-time for herrings, 
fixed at the instance of the fishermen themselves. As the 
greed of the fishermen has often interfered with the enact- 
ment of a close-time, and thereby done great damage to 
the fishing, this seemed a piece of unusual wisdom. It 
turned out, however, when the Commissioners came to 
inquire into the effect of this close-time, that it also 
prevented fishing for cod and ling. Now, cod and ling 
live upon herrings, and the result of the protection given 
them for several months in each year was that they 
destroyed far more herrings than all the fishermen in the 
United Kingdom would have taken in the same period. 
The close-time had a directly opposite effect to that which 
it was intended to have. The other instance is taken from 
the experience of the American Fishery Commission. By 
careful experiments, they found that cod would always 
return for spawning to the coasts where they were hatched. 
This suggested the notion that a fishery might be trans- 
ferred by moving the spawn. Accordingly, spawn is now 
carried from the coast of Newfoundland to the coast of 
the United States. There in due course it is hatched, 
and there in due course the cod return to spawn, to the 
great benefit of the American fisheries. 

This knowledge, however, was not got for nothing. The 
fishermen themselves could never have obtained it, as they 
had no means of making the experiments of which it was 
the outcome. They have abundance of information as to 
the best way of catching fish, but they know nothing of 
the habits of the fish they catch. That can only be 
obtained by sending out vessels for the express purpose of 
studying these habits. The United States Government is 
so impressed by this fact, that it spends £70,000 a year in 
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the equipment of ships with this single object. We pay 
between £5,000 and £6,000 a year for all objects connected 
with the fisheries. If we wish to develop the utmost capa- 
bilities of this industry, we must be prepared to lay out 
more on it, and to lay it out with greater initiative. The 
Local Councils may not be able to help the Department in 
this way, since they may not have the scientific training 
which is required. It will be the business of the Depart- 
ment, therefore, to ascertain what are the most promising 
directions in which money can be spent; and having satis- 
fied themselves on this head, to go to the Treasury armed 
with an array of argument that will carry conviction in its 
train. 








RANK AMONG THE ROYALTIES. 

“T is a little amusing, and not a little melancholy, to see a 
mere question of “position,” position as it is understood 

by the more foolish leaders of “society,” gravely affecting 
high European interests; ut there is little doubt that such a 
question is at this moment so affecting them. Part at least 
of the commotion caused by the proposal to betroth the 
Princess Victoria of Germany to Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg is created by a feeling among the Princes of Germany— 
headed, it is believed, perhaps erroneously, by the Crown 
Prince—that the match is derogatory to the Imperial dignity, 
the bridegroom not being Royal in any complete sense. That 
allegation is, we fancy, technically correct, according to the 
most recent system of European etiquette; but there are cir- 
cumstances in the case which would, we imagine, make even 
an Austrian Court Chamberlain hesitate before he pronounced 
an absolute decision against the Princess’s suitor. That 
Prince Henry of Battenberg is not Royal, is, according 
to the heralds, certain; but does the rule apply fully 
to the very different position of his brother? There are 
distinct precedents on the other side, and the ultimate decision, 
if the case were pending in a Court of Law, would depend 
upon the exact interpretation of a word which no two historians 
explain in precisely the same sense. The two Battenberg 
Princes—they are Princes in the fullest legal sense, if not 
Royal Princes—are the sons of the late Grand Duke of Hesse, 
by Mademoiselle von Kaucke, daughter of a Polish Minister 
of Finance. That lady’s pedigree, which on the mother’s side 
is said not to have been a lofty one, does not signify to the 
issue one straw, though it greatly accentuates the bitterness 
of courtly opposition to the proposed match. The Grand 
Duke of Hesse, there is no question, being at the time a 
widower, married the lady publicly by all the rites of the 
Church, and in opposition to no fully recognised law. At least, 
we know of none which should have prevented an independent 
Sovereign with full right of representation in all European 
Courts from marrying any person he chose, unless previously 
married or within forbidden degrees of kinship. Two centuries 
ago, the Grand Duke would doubtless have made his bride 
Grand Duchess; but of late years, the opposition of the great 
Courts to any Sovereign or Royal Prince marrying outside the 
Royal caste has greatly increased in bitterness and persistency. 


‘The origin of that opposition is no doubt pride of birth, a 


feeling common to all classes in all monogamous countries, 
though nearly unknown in countries where polygamy is the 
religious rule—it is not quite unknown, for the descendants 
of Mahommed and Confucius form a privileged caste, and 
Koolin Brahmins rank above all Hindoo mankind—but it has 
been greatly strengthened by other circumstances. The 
approach of private families too closely tothe Throne has been 
found very inconvenient to the dynasties, and excessively 
obnoxious to their subjects. The Sovereign feels an obliga- 
tion to promote his wife’s relations, and the subjects feel that 
persons who were till yesterday undistinguished from the mass, 
are promoted, and it may be enriched, by pure favouritism, 
and to the injury of tried servants of the State. In Russia at 
one time the system was pushed so far that the Czarina’s 
relatives formed an inner Court, and friendship for them 
or opposition to them became the grand dividing-line between 
the loyal and the disaffected. Moreover, the Sovereigns 
have a direct interest in discouraging marriage among their 
more distant relatives. They do not want a whole clan of 
Princes of the Blood such as is growing up in Austria, 
Russia, and even Germany, the members of which are entirely 
dependent on the Imperial or Royal “ domain,” and unless they 


are successful soldiers, can have nothing to do, statesmanship | 





being as forbidden to them as all other professions. They 
become idle nobles, and their escapades reflect discredit upon 
the Throne itself. A certain “sanctity” is demanded of a 
Royal family if it is to keep its rank, and no such attribute 
can long attach to a numerous clan of impecunious persong 
compelled by law to vegetable lives. A custom has there. 
fore grown up, and has been distinctly favoured by the 
dynasts, of treating all marriages between Princes and 
subjects as “morganatic,”’—that is, as legitimate and re. 
spectable unions, conveying to the lady and her issue no kind 
of Royal rank. The children may be created local nobles and 
accorded any manner of local precedence, but they do not 
belong to the great “ European family,” and do not therefore 
depend as burdens upon the occupant of the Throne. 


Under this system, which has now been worked by time and 
family laws into a sort of code, Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg is decidedly not Royal; but then two very curious ques- 
tions arise. First, can anybody make him Royal? Certainly, 
in the old days, the Emperor of Germany, as Cesar of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and therefore the rightful and 
absolute referee for all mankind, could have done so. Not to 
mention numerous cases in which the Kaiser’s recognition 
made Princes possessed of territories legal Kings, e.g., the 
House of Savoy, the House of Wittelsbach, and the Hohen.- 
zollerns, there is at least one instance, that of the Fuggers, the 
early Rothschilds, in which an Imperial decree made a distinctly 
plebeian family ebenbiirtig,—that is, made them fully Princes 
in the sense of the Royal caste. The right to be considered 
“Royal,” and therefore exempt from any process of law, 
has been claimed by the head of that family, in order 
to avoid expulsion as a Jesuit priest, within the last 
quarter of a century. We do not suppose, indeed, that the 
prerogative as it existed up to 1806 would be questioned for a 
moment by any historian or competent editor of the Almanach 
de Gotha; but then, does the prerogative exist now since the 
Holy Roman Empire ceased legally to exist, and if so, in 
whose hands does it rest? Can the Emperor of Germany, for 
instance, confer on Prince Alexander or any other subject not 
already ebenbiirtig—for there would he difficult questions 
about some Freiherrs who are neither subjects nor re- 
cognised mediatised Princes—the full rank of Royalty? 
“ Certainly not,” we believe all Court Chamberlains will 
reply; but then, what is the position of the Beauharnais 
family, who are in France ancient nobles, in Bavaria Princes 
of Leuchtenberg, and in Russia members of the Imperial 
House? Are they fully Royal? We fancy they are not in 
Europe, though they are in Russia, because the head of the 
House has repeatedly been suggested by the Russian Court as 
a candidate who might be elected to the Bulgarian throne, 
which is closed by the Treaty of Berlin to all members of the 
greater reigning houses of Hurope,—that is, in fact, to the 
Royal families of the signatory Powers. If, therefore, the 
Prince of Leuchtenberg, who is actually within the succession 
to the Russian throne, though at an immense distance, is not 
barred by that Treaty, because he is not fully Royal, a fortiori 
neither can Prince Alexander become so unless the Emperor 
Frederick claims to sit on the old and universal throne of the 
“Roman” Empire, a claim not yet put forward. 

So far, judgment must go against the Prince; but then 
another and much more intricate point arises. Prince 
Alexander is not only of Battenberg, but of Bulgaria. He 
was for a time not only ruler of that State, but was ruler 
with full legal title, with complete recognition from all 
Europe, and with the right of transmitting the throne by 
hereditary succession. Does not that constitute Royalty? 
If it does, then the abdication does not alter rank, the Prince 
only being without dominions, as if he had been “ mediatised,” 
like scores who are undoubtedly Royal; but then, does it? 
If Bulgaria had been an entirely independent State, no serious 
argument could be held on such a question. A recognised 
Sovereign ranks as a Sovereign, and his own pedigree or the 
size of his dominions makes no manner of difference. No 
State is so small as Montenegro, but Prince Nicholas is an 
independent monarch, and for heralds’ purposes the equal 
of Hapsburg or Bourbon. No pedigree can be inferior 
to that of the heirs of Bernadotte, but they are com- 
pletely admitted, by the Almanach as well as in fact, into 
the European family. If, therefore, Prince Alexander was 
ever an independent Sovereign, recognised by Europe, he is 
Royal, and the question of his status in Europe turns entirely 
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upon the exact nature of his relation to the Sultan of Turkey. 
That he was a vassal of the Ottoman for Roumelia, is certain, 
and is not denied; but was he a vassal for Bulgaria? 
All Bulgarians deny it, and it is excessively difficult 
to dispute their contention except by the use of defini- 
tions which would make every Prince of Germany who 
has lost the right to send Ambassadors cease to be Royal. 
Wherein lies the distinction as to position between the Princi- 
pality of Bulgaria and the Principality of Baden-Baden? The 
Prince, be it remembered, was his own Commander-in-Chief ; 
went to war with Servia at his own discretion,—a right not 
possessed by Baden-Baden; summoned his own Parliament; 
and punished or pardoned for treason at his.own discretion, 
the latter a power never claimed by the greatest subordinate 
Sovereign of our age, the East India Company. We sup- 
pose there is some distinction affecting European rank 
between a Prince, say, of Waldeck-Pyrmont and a Prince of 
Bulgaria ; but for the life of us we cannot tell what it is, and 
we doubt if the majority of the few men who understand the 
European etiquette, as distinct from the etiquette of any single 
State, can tell either. The whole question is, from one point 
of view, an absurdity; but it is affecting grave political 
interests, and is by no means so free from doubt as a great 
many Germans are ready to affirm. They have a right to 
defend their own idea of pedigree, which requires nobility on 
both sides, as against the English and Russian one, which 
requires nobility only in the father; but they have no right to 
ignore the historic principle that a recognised Sovereign, 
whatever his fate, remains always Royal in rank. The Queen 
breaks no etiquette when she addresses.the Empress Eugénie 
as “ Majesty.” 


THE CRAZE FOR BIOGRAPHIES. 
HE craze of the reading public at this moment is bio- 
graphy and autobiography. Nothing but the Lives of 
distinguished or notorious people, if possible written by them- 
selves, will now give satisfaction to the general reader. Indeed, 
so urgent has been the demand, that to meet it the supply for 
the next fifty years has been forestalled. Time was when a 
man’s lifeand reminiscences never appeared till he had been at 
the very least ten or fifteen years in the grave. Now there 
are plenty of men not much passed middle-life who have 
published their memoirs; while a public man who has 
lived to be eighty and not given his Life to the world, is 
becoming quite a rarity. The most reticent have their 
recollections put up in type during their lifetime, and make 
death the signal to the printer to begin his work. Carlyle 
was helping Mr. Froude to stitch his literary shroud all 
through his last years, knowing full well that his memoirs 
would be mentioned as “ forthcoming ” in the announcements 
of his death. 

At first sight, it might seem as if this desire for biographies 
was a good sign, and that people generally were beginning to 
realise that the most delightful thing in the world is the 
history of a man told faithfully either by himself or by some 
competent observer. Mr. Mathew arnold has lately told us, in 
effect, that the most civilised community is that which is most 
interesting. Is not, then, the love of biography, the liking 
to know what must be admitted to be the most interesting 
thing that men can occupy themselves with—the study of 
mankind—a sign of the higher civilisation ? Perhaps so; but 
what do we mean by “biography”? If we mean the true 
record of great lives laid bare for us to trace the motives and 
the actions that have changed the history of the world, even 
if we mean the story of the quietest of lives told so that we 
can see the real man beneath, then the love for biography is 
something to be proud of. If, however, we mean by biography 
a mere collection of stories and anecdotes of the eminent 
people of the day strung upon the bare thread of the ex- 
ternal events of this or that man or woman’s life—such a book 
as that published this week by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft—then 
emphatically we must say that there is nothing upon which 
we can congratulate ourselves in the new craze for biography. 
It shows no more than that the love for anecdotes is 
universally inherent in the human mind. To read, as we read 
in so many modern reminiscences, that the writer dined with 
this or that person, and met so many or so few distinguished 
guests, and that the following stories were told, is not biography; 
it is mere anecdotage. The stories may be good enough and 
well worth reading ; but the desire on the part of the public to 





know them is no more a subject for congratulation than the 
desire of the maid-servant to read through the column of 
comic varieties in a provincial newspaper. So few auto- 
biographies, in the true sense of the word, have been published 
of late years, that it is difficult to quote an example. 
Let us take, however, the Life of himself published by the 
late Rector of Lincoln, to illustrate the distinction. Here there 
were few stories of great men, few happy sayings to be picked out 
by the reviewers ; but, instead, the real picture of a man painted 
in detail, and with the most consummate literary skill. The Life 
was no padding from old journals and commonplace-books in 
which the writer had written down “a good thing ” whenever 
he heard it, but the true, if disagreeable, story of a human 
heart. Less noticed at the time, and even more rapidly over- 
whelmed by the cataract of new books, was a biography pub- 
lished at about the ‘same date, containing the journals and 
letters of Mountstuart Elphinstone, the well-known Indian 
official. This book, again, had no anecdotes and no gossip; 
but as revealing to us a man as he really lived, it was worth 
a hundred volumes recording the very choicest stories of 
the Cabinet or the Court. It showed us how the mind of a 
young Englishman was developed under the strangest series 
of conflicting influences. Imagine a young man, at the moment 
when his character was forming, placed in a position of great 
power and responsibility, and left in complete solitude, isola- 
tion, and danger, as the Ambassador at the Court of a hostile, 
treacherous, and crafty Prince of Freebooters. Remember, 
too, that his mind was possessed of a constitutional melan- 
choly, and that his tender and affectionate heart was balanced 
by an extreme sensitiveness and reserve. Add that his enthu- 
siasm for and appreciation of literature was so intense, that he 
felt poetry, as Keats felt it, with his whole nature—so deeply 
was he affected by the great Persian lyrists, that for years he 
did not dare to read them lest their melancholy should over- 
come him—and it is not difficult to realise that Elphinstone’s 
account of himself is worth study by all who would know how 
men really live their lives. Fortunately for the world, Elphin- 
stone possessed a literary power as delicate and flexible as it 
was natural; and so he is able to show us not dimly, but in the 
full light, the workings of his mind. Another Life of a man 
of action, which is also just what an autobiography should 
be, must be mentioned here. General Grant’s Memoirs are no 
mere sketch of the externals of his life, but the true image of 
aman. Probably never before, perhaps never again, shall we 
be told exactly how a commander feels when he goes into 
action. General Grant shows us this, and besides, he presents 
that curious problem, the man in whom the purely personal 
pleasure of success in battle was reduced to nothing, and who 
was genuinely sorry, nay, crestfallen, at having to take his 
opponent’ssword. From such Lives as these—even from books 
like Amiel’s Journal, where the brain, iridescent in its decay, 
illumines a singularly soft and kindly nature—it is possible 
to learn much, and to gain what in the widest sense is 
interesting to the world. Books, on the other hand, like Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft’s Reminiscences, afford us no more perma- 
nent interest than does the perusal of a file of a society paper. 

In one way, however, the craze for biographies may turn 
out a blessing. It is just possible that the public may get 
heartily tired of the anecdotal form of life, and yet, not- 
withstanding, keep up the taste for biography. If this 
happens, there is hope that the universal law of supply and 
demand may give us reading of the most delightful kind. 
There is plenty of ground to be covered still in the region 
of biography. In the first place, no woman yet has ever 
really told us the history of her life as Rousseau and 
Pepys have told theirs—that is, without any attempt at con- 
cealment—though Heaven forbid that the spirit of the former 
example should ever be followed. If, however, the form of 
frank confession were adopted, and we were made to realise a 
woman’s true mental attitude towards men and towards her 
own sex, how extremely interesting would be the result! 
Probably, however, we shall never know this. Is not there in 
every woman’s mind a refinement, a delicacy, and a sense of 
the sacredness of the seclusion in which all human hearts are 
primarily placed, which would forbid the necessary introspeec- 
tion? Unless we mistake, there is a repugnance in women to 
self-analysis which they will never get over. Is not some of 
that gentle contempt which women often feel for men in 
general, to be accounted for by the fact that they alwaysa little 
despise the male habit of self-analysis ? 
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THE UNION OF TONGUES. 
ORE than one attempt has been made in historic times 
to repair the mischief brought about by the builders 
of the Tower of Babel. But it has been reserved to this 
fortunate generation to witness the most systematic and 
deliberate attempt to achieve that consummation by the arti- 
ficial construction of a universal language. It is true that 
Volapiik* has only been in existence for six years, and that 
its vocabulary falls short by 87,000 words of the modest total 
of 100,000 which Professor Kerckhoffs fixes as the minimum 
of a complete language. But its projectors express the hope 
that it will not be long before this deficiency is made up. At 
the present rate of formation—2,1663 words a year—Volapik 
will be capable of expressing anything by the year 1920 A.D. As 
it stands, it is ‘amply able to suffice for all the needs of inter- 
national correspondence.” Immense activity is shown by its 
adherents. Nearly two hundred “clubs” are in existence for 
its propagation “in Germany, France, Spain, Italy, and 
other countries of Europe, as well as in America, Canada, and 
Asia.” Africa, or, as we shall soon call it, Tikop, is at present 
reprehensibly backward in the great work ; but Father Schleyer, 
the inventor of Volapiik, is evidently not without hopes of Tikop, 
holding as he does that Volapiik will become the only language of 
the world, and that a universal Volapiik literature will blossom 
forth destined to supplant, supersede, and surpass the master- 
pieces of Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, and Cervantes. 
It is only fair to Professor Harrison, “Sub-Inspector for 
English in the Naval School of St. Petersburg,” who is 
responsible for the guide before us, to state that he is far less 
sanguine as to the future of Volapiik. He thinks itis bound to 
become the great international commercial medium of the world, 
but beyond that he is not prepared to go. Nay, he declares that 
the mistaken views of Schleyer and his enthusiastic followers 
often cause Volapiik “to be laughed at by those who know 
nothing of its true nature,”—for it is obvious that a language 
counting thirteen thousand words, and backed by two hundred 
clubs, is no laughing matter. Volapiik will not snuff out 
Shakespeare; let us set our minds at rest on that point. “A 
cursory glance at the alphabet and words of the language will 
show it to be utterly unsuited to music” [e.g., ‘ Li-pipénobs- 
ov, if isegolobs-la biifii nak6ém omik ?”]; while as to poetry, 
“two leading principles in Volapik will always prevent any 
one who possesses an ear and common-sense, from attempting 
to write verse in it,”’—the two principles being, “firstly, that 
the accent always falls on the last syllable of a word; secondly, 
that a strict and invariable logical construction is required by 
the grammar. Were this last point not the case, the language 
would soon become an imitation of German, French, or 
English, as the case may be.” Such a falling-off from the plat- 
form of universality is almost too painful to contemplate. That 
there are Volapiikist poets, is obvious from what follows :—* To 
neglect the correct order of the words and to employ arbitrary 
accents, as all those who write Volapiik verse do, and must do, 
is simply to invent another language and to disfigure the one 
invented by Father Schleyer.” Ranker linguistic treason than 
this can scarcely be conceived. Blank verse, however, con- 
tinues Professor Harrison, is admissible in Volapik, the 
iambus being a natural and prevalent form in that language. 
A far more serious danger than this misconception as to the 
scope of Volapiik is, according to Professor Harrison, the 
gratuitous introduction and enthusiastic adoption by the 
German school of a great number of unnecessary and difficult 
grammatical forms. Professors Kerckhoffsand Harrison have 
laboured nobly to rid Volapiik from these excrescences. But 
the task is a herculean one, for the inventor of the language 
is arrayed against them ; and so large a number of what Pro- 
fessor Harrison calls “excentricities” have already been 
imported, that those who happen to make the acquaintance 
of Volapiik through the medium of the German system “ will 
certainly understand nothing” without some such guide as 
that furnished in the present volume. Of this melancholy 
falling away on the part of the German Volapiikists the 
author speaks with some warmth, but in the main more in 
sorrow than in anger. Intestine dissensions are more to be 
dreaded than the mockery of outsiders, and it is ominous that 
the Germans and French have ranged themselves on opposite 
sides on this great question. The rift within the Volapiik lute 
may spread—who knows ?—and all Yulop, Silop, Melop, Tikop, 








* Complete Course of Volapiik, Adapted from the French of Professor Aug. 
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and Talop—in other words, Europe, Asia, America, Africa, 
and Australia—be embroiled in universal strife. 

Turning from such gloomy speculations to the actualities of 
the Volapiik alphabet, we find that eight vowels and nineteen 
consonants are admitted by the school of Kerckhoffs, a sorry 
muster when compared with the imposing array of Father 
Schleyer, who includes eleven extra letters “in order to repre- 
sent phonetically in Volapik all the proper names of all 
languages.” His grammars and newspaper (published at 
Constance) are accordingly written in a curious compound of 
German Volapiik and universal alphabet, with the result, 
according to Professor Harrison, that half of his newspaper is 
rendered unintelligible. The misguided founder cannot even 
spell his own name properly in his own language, for the form 
which he adopts, “ Jleyer,” is pronounced by Kerckhoffs to be 
“an unreasonable mixture of two alphabets.” Other of his 
heresies will be exposed later on. 


One of the first things that strikes us in connection with 
Professor Kerckhoffs’ alphabet as here represented, is that for 
his o the sound of o in “note” is given. On this, we would 
remark that this peculiar English long o sound has no exact 
correlative in any Continental language. Thus, on the very 
threshold, the quality of phonetic universality is rudely 
assailed in deference to English ears. Besides the five vowels 
as we know them, he has three modified as in German, ii, 6, ii, 
the latter sound being indistinguishable to many ears from the 
7, pronounced ee. For example, many foreigners who are not 
French will pronounce “vue,” vie. The consonants are 
¢,9,j,h, x, y, 2% b, d, f, k, l, m, n, p, 7, 8, t, v. Of these, c is 
pronounced as j in “jet,” j as sh, and z as ts. There are no 
diphthongs. 

Our hopes as to the perfect regularity of Volapiik are rudely 
shattered by the announcements that the spelling of words in 
languages with the Latin alphabet is preserved, and that 
“some geographical names are arbitrary.” Now, an artificial 
language, ostensibly with the aim of simplifying inter- 
communion, should be relentlessly regular. Professors 
Kerckhoffs and Harrison, purists though they are, utter no 
word of protest in thisregard. We next learn that there is only 
one declension and no gender, but “female beings are distin- 
guished by the prefix of,”—e.g., blod, ‘brother ;’ of-blod, ‘sister.’ 
Father Schleyer, however, who will keep putting spokes in his 
own wheels, uses another form, ji. On this we give Professor 
Harrison’s comment, with some italics of our own. ‘“ Thus, 
of-tidel is ‘a lady-teacher,’ and ji-tidel ‘the wife of a teacher.’ 
This is an unnecessary distinction, which becomes very em- 
barrassing when applied to animals.” Arbitrary exceptions 
are here again observable, for some “ female beings,” contrary 
to the rule, have special forms, as vom, “a woman.” Over their 
adjectives, too, the Volapiikists are once more at feud. Many 
insist on adding prefixes indicative of gender, “ which is most 
objectionable.” Schleyer admits the comparison of nouns 
after the Hungarian fashion, and also “allows the ordinal 
numbers to be declined,” a permission which Kerckhoffs 
resolutely withholds. In the matter of numerals, the forms 
are creations of the founder not built upon any of the known 
forms of existing languages. Balsebal is a formidable- 
looking word; but it has nothing to do with Beelzebub; 
it only means 11. Tum (= 100) is a word that com- 
mends itself to the simplest intelligence, but other associa- 
tions render it hard to accept tumid as the equivalent 
for “hundredth.” Glancing at the pronouns, we see that, 
consciously or unconsciously, Father Schleyer has borrowed 
the Turkish kim to express “who?” As to the verbs, par- 
ticularly the compound forms, which are painfully synthetic, 
we would venture to point out what seem to us two radical 
faults. First, that, as the stress always falls on the last 

syllable, the distinction between such closely allied sounds as 
“ peléfél,” “ paléf6l,” “ poléfél ” would be obliterated in speech. 
This is bad enough where the forms all belong to the same 
root ; but it is worse when you have to distinguish between, 
say, piibin, “to publish,” and pubén, “to appear,” pitin, “ to 
suit,” and potin, “ to post.” Second, it is a blunder not to put 
the root-syllable first, as in Turkish. Under the head of 
“ Prepositions,” we are given several synonyms and contrac- 
tions which Professor Harrison denounces as “confusing, 
unnecessary, and arbitrary excentricities.” But on p. 61 we 
reach the climax of absurdity in the shape of a list of “the 
principal interjections.” When Volapiik reaches its full total 





of 100,000 words, there will be, doubtless, a full assortment of 
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expletives. At present the most violent is mili, “the deuce!” 
Meantime, we are inclined to regard interjections as rather 
luxuries in commercial correspondence, unless it be that 
Volapiikist bagmen (tedadunin-tivol) are unusually emotional. 
On p. 67 we note three alternatives for expressing “I know 
that he is to be discharged.” Over the forms of the second 
person of the verb, Professor Harrison admits there is great 
difficulty, the Germans and French being completely at 
loggerheads. Desperate complications ensue in the matter 
of the reciprocal forms, of which evatiikokobs, “we have 
washed each other,” is a good specimen. Schleyer also 
proposes a mood of possibility with the termination 6x, 
and a categorical imperative with 6z,—e.q., segol-6z, “ get out !” 
Other “useless and awkward” inventions are mentioned by 
Professor Harrison, culminating in the forms Penofélum 
[? Penolifum] = “ she more loving,” and o0-léf-ons-ofs-dn = “ the 
future love of you women,” which he stigmatises as an 
“agglutinated excentricity.” To drink of the well of Volapiik 
undefiled, it is evident one must shun its now tainted 
fountain-head, and have recourse to the beverage distilled 
and filtered by Kerckhoffs. 

Under the heading “ Lexicology,” we are given some in- 
formation as to the construction of the language. In regard to 
roots, the inventor has borrowed largely from various Teutonic 
and Romance languages, chiefly French and English. The 
letter + is nearly always replaced by J, in deference to the 
difficulty experienced by peoples of the East in pronouncing 
the former letter. Often a word is Volapiikised by eviscera- 
tion, e.g., plim from “compliment,” fikul from “ difficulty,” or 
by dropping a letter, as pot from “post,” and kad from “card.” 
The numerals and a good many pronouns are original. On 
p. 101 a list of 28 compound words is given with their English 
equivalents. The Volapiik run to 98, the English to 69 
syllables, which would seem to show that economy is not 
studied by the founders of the new tongue. 

Professor Harrison’s manual contains a vocabulary of 
2,500 words, a few of which may be quoted as _ speci- 
mens of the constructive skill and originative genius 
of Father Schleyer. The word bom, we notice, stands both 
for “bone” and “bean.” Cut means “an ass,” and will serve 
to exemplify the embarrassment alluded to above. Should 
a costermonger address a she-ass as of-cut or ji-cut? This 
is a problem which may be left to the savants of the New Cut 
to decide amongst them. Fun signifies “corpse ;” kid, “kiss ;” 
jim, “ scissors ;” and pop, “people.” Reg stands for “ King,” 
—and here we may add that “God save the Queen!” in 
Volapiik is Of-reg liv of-is!_ Man = “vir,” men = “homo,” and 
mens = “the people.” Many notions are expressed awkwardly 
enough by negatives,—e.g., “enemy,” “cheap,” “ ease,” “ ugli- 
ness,” for which the equivalents are neflen, nedelidik, nefikul, 
nejon. There area good many words common to European lan- 
guages which might well have been incorporatedas they stood,— 
e.g., “bank,” “concert.” Nothing that wecan see has been gained 
by coining such terms as lebib and konzed. Many of the Volapiik 
words, however, have a Mesopotamian sweetness about them. 
Such are pokaglok—i.e., “pocket-clock,”—‘“a watch;” linkipam, 
“a feast ;” and fopdp, “a madhouse.” Others, again, recall 
the coinages of Mr. Lear. Irishmen will find it hard to realise 
that begob is not one of their favourite devices for “ dodging a 
curse.” It is merely Volapiik for “I ask.” To say “Bo!” to 
a goose in Volapiik implies nothing offensive. On the contrary, 
it signifies “of course, undoubtedly.” The English of this 
manual is often as surprising as the Volapiik,—for example, we 
read on p. 84 that jalaf signifies “ erustacious,” whatever that 
may mean. Under the category of musical terms, we encounter 
the words “tierce” and “ quarto.” 

In fine, one does not know whether to feel more impatience 
with or sorrow for the laborious manufacturers of this 
gigantic absurdity. Of one thing we are absolutely certain,— 
that they may be safely left to themselves to demolish their 
own structure. What between the differences of the inventor 
and his disciples, and the squabbling of the German and 
French Volapiikists, they are achieving this end far more 
rapidly than could be done by any amount of well-aimed 
ridicule. There is something melancholy in the spectacle of 
this misplaced ingenuity; but as to the benevolence of the 
motive we are profoundly sceptical. We rather trace the 
origin of the enterprise to the patriotic disinclination of 
certain foreigners to recognise the hard fact that the English 
language is destined, by ultimate force of numbers, to become, 





we will not say the language of the world, but at any rate the 
universal commercial language, and to the consequent desire 
to substitute for it some neutral and artificial medium. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“TRELAND A NATION.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Among the many groundless assumptions which consti- 
tute the historical argument for Home-rule, there is none so 
entirely delusive as the idea that Ireland was once a nation, 
and was robbed of its national independence by its English 
conquerors. I observe that Mr. Dillon, who proposed the 
toast of “Ireland a Nation” on St. Patrick’s Day, showed a 
commendable prudence by appealing to aspirations rather 
than to facts, and dwelling mainly not on historical traditions, 
but on the “spirit of nationality ” inherent in the Irish race. 
Others, however, are not so cautious; nor is it only Home- 
rulers who, idealising this past that was never present, think 
and speak of Ireland as a disinherited nation. The idea lingers 
in the minds, and perhaps affects the consciences, of not 
a few loyal Unionists, who are fain to console them- 
selves with the plea that no such national title can avail 
against a continuous prescription of seven centuries. This 
plea is surely valid, if the original title be admitted. The 
Trish Question of to-day is not historical, but practical, and 
even if England had been guilty of crushing out the national 
life of Ireland in the Middle Ages, it would be the worst possible 
atonement to force upon Ireland a Home-rule which must needs 
prove ruinous now to Irish prosperity. But, happily, England 
was never guilty of this wrong, and those who indulge in 
historical dreams of “Ireland a Nation” would do well to 
reflect on the emphatic testimony of Mr. Prendergast, the 
eminent historian of “The Cromwellian Settlement.” Mr. 
Prendergast’s Nationalist sympathies are avowed, but his 
learning and research are of a kind extremely rare among 
patriotic writers, and his authority will hardly be disputed by 
Home-rulers versed in Irish history. 

After justly ridiculing the exaggerated descriptions of “the 
Irish enemy” by English settlers, he proceeds as follows :— 

“Now, ‘the Irish enemy’ was no nation in the modern sense of 

the word, but a race divided into many nations or tribes, separately 
defending their lands from the English barons in their immediate 
neighbourhood. There had been no ancient government displaced, 
no national dynasty overthrown : the Irish had no national flag, 
nor any capital city as the metropolis of their common country, 
nor any common administration of law; nor did they ever give a 
national opposition to the English. All the notions of nationality 
and independent Empire are of a surprisingly modern date. The 
English coming in the name of the Pope, with the aid of the 
clergy, and with a superior national organisation, which the Irish 
easily recognised, were accepted by the Irish. Neither King 
Henry II. nor King John ever fought a battle in Ireland.” 
It may be added that no foreign nation ever received an 
Embassy from Ireland, and that, Catholic as it was, it was 
only known at Rome as a detached fragment of Christendom, 
to be handed over at will to an English Sovereign. 

It is the entire absence of any historical basis for Irish 
nationality which distinguishes the case of Ireland from that 
of Hungary or Norway, and still more from that of Scotland. 
The present Constitutions of Hungary and Norway are sur- 
vivals or revivals of those which they possessed in past ages as 
independent nations. The sturdy nationality which Scotland 
was content to merge in the Imperial unity of Great Britain, 
had rallied its clans under a separate monarchy, and held at 
bay the power of England during centuries of Border-warfare. 
“Scotland a Nation” is a sentiment which awakens glorious 
memories; but “Ireland a Nation” is simply an unmeaning 
phrase. The consolidation of the Irish provinces and regions 
under one settled government has been exclusively the work 
of English monarchs and statesmen. The civil and political 
liberties which Ireland now enjoys have been conferred upon 
it by England, and by England alone. As I have pointed out 
elsewhere :— 

“Neither trial by jury, nor Parliamentary representation, nor 
the freedom of the Press, nor the Poor-Law, nor popular education, 
nor any privilege of citizenship now common to Irishmen with 
Englishmen, is an institution of Irish origin. They were all im- 
ported from England, and there is not one of them which is not 
grossly abused, at this very moment, by Irishmen who seem to 
consider an incapacity for the honest exercise of civil rights a title 
and qualification for the duties of national self-government.” 
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As for “the spirit of nationality,” it is enough to say that, 
in Mr. Dillon’s sense, it is not shared by the Protestants of 
Ulster—or, indeed, of the other three Irish provinces—while 
it is shared by the mass of Irish Catholics in the United States. 
Tf, then, “Ireland a Nation ” should ever be reconstructed on 
this basis, it would include the very worst part of the American 
population on the other side of the Atlantic, and would 
exclude the very best part of the Irish population inhabiting 
the one province of which Ireland has no reason to be ashamed. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Athenzeum Club, April 9th. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 





THE CLERICAL ADDRESS TO MR. GLADSTONE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Srr,—When sending my name to the Dean of Manchester as 
one to be added to the clerical address to Mr. Gladstone on 
Home-rule, I stated my strong objection to much that was 
therein contained. I felt, however, that if all the clergymen 
who sympathised with the grand venture of faith of our ex- 
Premier were to wait until a long address pleased them in 
every sentence, there would be no common action at all. I 
object to the address as reading too much like a party mani- 
festo, while from party politics I feel a clergyman should 
hold aloof. I think it a great pity, too, that we were not 
asked to express, what probably most of us feel, that the 
great hope of happiness to Ireland is in the drawing 
together of the Orange and Green elements which are 
by God’s ordering bound to live on the same island. I 
believe that the best hope for such union is that repre- 
sentatives freely elected of each class should meet in a 
common Parliament, which shall be rendered serious by 
having real responsibility. I believe that in such a Parliament 
the wicked elements of each party would lose their power, and 
that no act of national injustice would be done either to Irish 
landlords or to England. I may, of course, be quite wrong; 
but when I find the Prime Minister of England bringing in 
Bills which have for their end an object which seems to me so 
desirable, when a man so highly placed seems to me to be 
ready to apply Christian principle to political action, I do not 
think I do wrong in supporting in every way I can such a 
leader. If Home-rule is as really dangerous and impracticable 
as you, Sir, for example, think, I have no doubt that the effort 
to establish it will fail. In the meanwhile, and in the inter- 
ruptions of my more directly spiritual work, Iam thankful to 
know that Mr. Gladstone has risked his influence and his 
popularity in an attempt to save Irishmen by trusting them ; 
and I watch with supreme interest the effort which I still 
believe will be crowned with a magnificent success.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. ANDREWES REEVE. 
St. Just Vicarage, Penzance, April 9th. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE UNIONISTS. 
{To THe EpitTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “ A Home-ruler,” expresses, with 
remarkable naiveté and self-complacency, the tone of thought 
which has driven into revolt so large a section of the more 
thoughtful of the Liberal Party. “The party, and nothing 
but the party,” is his motto. Sir George Trevelyan, in his 
recent speeches, has taken the same line, though with more 
dignity and moderation. The Glamorganshire miners con- 
sider some other measure as of greater importance than the 
one which is just now the pet measure of the Liberal Party,— 
therefore the Glamorganshire miners must be suppressed. I 
do not agree with the Glamorganshire miners on this par- 
ticular point. But, thinking as they do, they were clearly 
right, on every principle which Liberals hold dear, in giving 
expression to their convictions by their votes. This frank 
expression of the new Liberal creed, that all freedom of opinion 
in the party must be sternly suppressed, and voters “ discip- 
lined” into mere machines for registering the views of their 
leaders, will confirm many a Unionist in the soundness of his 
decision, that for the present he has no alternative but to 
dissociate himself altogether from the councils of the party, 
though this decision has been arrived at, as you yourself have 
said, with the greatest sorrow and regret.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A UNIONIST. 


THE ARREARS QUESTION. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
S1r,—As a Liberal Unionist, I cannot agree with the view you 
have taken as to the position adopted by Government on this 





vewata questio, which you justly call “ perplexed and confused.” 
It seems, however, to not a few thoughtful members of our 
party that this complexity and confusion result from the fact 
that the main principle of justice has been lost sight of amid the 
various issues involved, such as “the fear of reopening the 
question ;” but more especially has it been obscured by what 
appears to us to be the false logic of the Powell Williams 
proposition “to put all creditors on the same footing.” We 
consider the logic false, for the following reason,—that though 
on the surface it looks just and equal, it contains a fallacy, 
The special point is this,—that as certain rents have been 
pronounced unjust, such rents were not only unjust at and 
from the hour when this decision was pronounced, but for a 
certain previous period, certainly for not less than two years, 
probably for more. This point being granted, all arrears 
accumulated during at least two years or more, would be 
exactly as unjust as was the rent before the legal reduction, and 
in common justice should be entitled to the same proportionate 
reduction. This again being granted, it is clearly and 
manifestly unfair to other creditors (as proposed by Mr. 
Powell Williams), that they should be placed upon the same 
basis as the landlords; for in their case their charges have not 
been pronounced excessive by a Court of Law, and are, there- 
fore, presumably just. It would, therefore, be an act of 
deliberate injustice to compel “the publican, the shopkeeper, 
the banker, and the gombeen-man” to participate in a con- 
cession to which the tenant is fairly entitled from his landlord. 
The fact is, that from the first, the provisions of the Land Act 
should have been so drawn as to include both rent and arrears. 
The question would then have been settled, once and for all, 
without this subsequent “confusion and perplexity.” 

The principal question remains,—Is it worth while to reopen 
the question? I believe it is absolutely inevitable, and that in 
this case, as in previous instances, Mr. Parnell may have been 
right, and that a timely acknowledgment of presumably just 
claims would save the necessity for larger subsequent conces- 
sions. Even now some Conservatives talk of “cancelling 
arrears and giving Ireland a fresh start.” This should be 
strongly opposed, as being even more unfair to the landlords 
than the Powell Williams proposal is to “the publican, the 
shopkeeper, the banker, and the gombeen-man ;” in fact, it 
would amount to little less than the confiscation of property 
to which they have a legal claim.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Alassio, Italy, March 30th. CHARLES H. Fox. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpectTatTor.’”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Ritchie’s bold measure in the interests of demo- 
cracy is as statesmanlike as it is bold. It would have been 
more statesmanlike if it had directed its aim for the relief 
of landed interests by lessening the burden, instead -of 
strengthening the shoulder to bear it. Mr. Ritchie proposes 
to,make grants in aid of local taxation by giving half the 
probate-duties. This will present a very substantial help to 
country interests, but it will do nothing whatever towards 
diminishing the mighty evil under which the country groans. 
There are in England some eight millions who ask for work, 
not charity, and there are a million, under forty years of age, 
compelled against their instincts to accept outdoor relief; and 
all this while things are so cheap, and because they are so 
cheap as the result of fierce competition. This state of things 
must be mended, or we must take the consequences. But 
nothing is being attempted in the way of remedy, because we 
are not agreed what the remedy should be. In England 
practice must precede theory, and I submit that Mr. Ritchie 
had a fine opportunity of giving to his “ County Councils” 
the opportunity of making experiments of rival schemes. Our 
Colonies ask for our redundant population in every part of 
the world, while Western Australia—happily, for this purpose 
—still under Imperial control, invites the Government to 
make an experiment upon a territory eight times larger 
than Great Britain and Ireland. If, as has been proposed, 
one hundred thousand were annually exported to its shores 
in settlements of ten thousand acres, through the colonisa- 
tion of a hundred families instead of emigration by driblets, 
the relief to the landed interest and to the country would be 
permanent and real, instead of the mere transfer of a burden 
from one set of shoulders to another. If, however, the 
“County Councils” prefer to repeat the experiment of “ Beggar 








Farms,” and farms for the unemployed, made so successfully 
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in the Netherlands, why should not the liberty to do so be 
conceded? Even if only half of the grant in aid proposed by 
Mr. Ritchie’s Bill were devoted to such purposes as I suggest, 
great progress would be made towards the solution of the chief 
social problem of the age. 

The Bill offends the scruples of the temperance advocates 
by conceding the claims of publicans to compensation. I 
would submit that the State, either in Parliament or by the 
co-option of each “County Council,” should determine the 
fair ratio of licences to the population, say 1 to 500, instead of 
1to80as at present. To reach this ratio, whenever vacancies 
occur through death or breaches of the tenor of the licence, 
disreputable public-houses would gradually be diminished 
in number, and the licences that remain would increase in value. 
All licences, other than those forfeited through misconduct, 
which the County Council may determine to suspend with the 
view to amore rapid arrival of the fair proportion to the popu- 
lation, might in the interests of liberality rather than of justice, 
carry with them a claim to compensation. The proportion 
suggested is that which the Church of England Temperance 
Society has steadily kept in view.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. Bromsy, Bishop. 

Lichfield, April 9th; 





THE NEW CONVERSION SCHEME. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘ SpecTaToR,”’ | 

Srr,— Your correspondent, Mr. Walter Phillimore, in his letter 
in your issue of April 7th, appears to me to have fallen into an 
error in assuming that by paying the dividends on Consols 
quarterly, instead of half-yearly, we are treating them in this 
year as a4 per cent. stock. The dividend paid in January 
last was, of course, for the interest of the previous half-year ; 
and as holders of the new stock will, up to January 5th, 1889, 
receive only four dividends of 15s. each, plus the 5s. bonus for 
conversion—that is to say, £3 5s. for the year, from January 
5th, 1888, to January 5th, 1889—TI fail to see how we can arrive 
at more than 3} per cent. for this year.—I am, Sir, &c., 


EK. E. S. 


CHICKEN-CHOLERA AND AUSTRALIAN RABBITS. 
To THe Eptror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—In commenting on statements which I have elsewhere 
published, in reply to erroneous and injurious assertions made 
by Miss Cobbe, you have thought proper to call me “ fool- 
hardy,” and to state your opinion that what I have said is an 
illustration of the folly into which the supporters of a scientific 
“thesis” may be led. Your language is unmannerly, and you 
perhaps will apologise for it when you learn to what an extent 
you are misinformed as to the subject upon which you have 
ventured to offer your comments. 

There is no ground for supposing that the “tinned” flesh of 
rabbits killed by fowl-cholera would be poisonous to human 
beings should such flesh be consumed as food, since—(1), no 
disease is known to render the cooked flesh of the animal dying 
of that disease poisonous to human beings who may chance to 
eat it; (2), many hundreds of fowls which have died of fowl- 
cholera are known to have been eaten by men and women in 
France without the smallest inconvenience. I am not an advo- 
cate of the utilisation of the carcasses of diseased animals as 
human food. Iam simply concerned to contradict an utterly 
baseless assertion as to the possible poisoning of human beings 
by tinned rabbits, which has been made recklessly so far as 
regard to truth is concerned, and maliciously in so far as the 
intention has been to place obstacles in the way of M. Pasteur. 
It is to me a matter of great regret that those who, like 
yourself and Miss Cobbe, consider the study of disease by 
experiments on animals to be an injury rather than a benefit 
to mankind, should endeavour to support their views by the 
publication of false statements likely to alarm the public. 
There is much to be said in support of your view as to the 
relation of man to the lower animals which does not consist in 
reckless and nonsensical assumptions, nor in abuse of indi- 
viduals. Though, to my mind, the ethical argument against 
experiments upon animals is inconclusive, I can respect those 
who are convinced by it, or are led by gentleness of heart to 
adopt its conclusions. On the other hand, the propagation of 
untruths—whether by recklessness in assertion, or deliberately 





motives,” is a thing which I hope I may assist in exposing 
and hindering from time to time, as occasion offers.—I am 
Sir, &e., 
E. Ray LAnKesterR, M.A., LL.D., F.RS. 
45 Grove End Road, N.W. 


[Unmannerliness is a question of taste and judgment. In 
our opinion, the expression “foolhardy” errs, if at all, in the 
anxious moderation with which it was selected. We will 
venture to say,—and we speak from experience of the opinions 
of distinguished medical men,—that it does not adequately 
express the opinion entertained by the worthiest representatives 
of medical science in England, of Professor Ray Lankester’s 
view. If the Professor is “not an advocate of the utilisa- 
tion of the carcasses of diseased animals as human food,” we do 
not know how he could come nearer to such advocacy than by 
giving his authority to the assertion that tinned rabbits which 
have died of disease may be freely eaten without bad con- 
sequences. As for Professor Ray Lankester’s vague asser- 
tion that “many hundreds of fowls which have died of 
chicken-cholera are known to have been eaten by men and 
women in France without the smallest inconvenience,” 
all we can say is that we should like to hear particulars, 
as to who they were, where they lived, and especially by 
whom the diseased fowls are known to have been so eaten. 
All this is matter for careful scientific demonstration, which 
at present is wanting. In the meantime, any one in England 
who intentionally sold such food would be liable to criminal 
prosecution. Here is an extract from the People of April 
Ist which makes the following statement :—* A telegram from 
Sydney ina South Australian paper states that the rabbit- 
killers at a station named Tintinallogy have been experi- 
menting with ‘germs’ in a too successful manner. Not only 
were the rodents dying by hundreds, but the men themselves 
became ill, and had to hurry off to Melbourne to get medical 
advice. This disorder is said to resemble rabbit scab, and as 
no mention is made of the kind of ‘ germs’ used, it is probable 
that they were those peculiar to this disease.” This state 
ment may not be accurate,—we give it only as showing what 
the Australian papers say,—but it seems to be at least less 
vague than Professor Lankester’s counter-statement.—ED. 
Spectator. | 
MOUNTAIN-ACCESS IN WALES. 

[To Tur EpiTor OF THE “ SPecTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Being half a Welshwoman, I rejoice to say that, so far 
as my experience goes, there is no need at all for any special 
legislation to enable tourists thoroughly to enjoy this lovely 
land. Nothing like the Scotch, or even the English feeling 
against “ trespassers ” has ever come under my notice, though 
I have myself “trespassed” audaciously over Welsh moun- 
tains for twenty years. Of course, when tourists bring dogs 
to whom a flock of sheep proves an irresistibly novel attrac- 
tion, and who chase the semi-wild creatures for many miles, 
the farmers may be pardoned for being somewhat irritated. 
But if the visitor keep his pet under reasonable control (I 
could not wish he should leave the poor beast at home during 
his holiday), and if he will pay ordinary attention to the re- 
fastening of the tumble-down gates which he will find on his 
way, he may be assured he will meet nothing but civility from 


the Welsh farmer.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
F.- 2. C. 


A CORRECTION. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srtr,—The “famous question,” or rather exclamation, “Le 
sang qui vient de couler était-il done si pur?” which you 
father on Danton, was not uttered by him, but by Barnave, 
with reference to the murders of Foulon and Bertier a few 
days after the taking of the Bastille. In his memoirs, he says 
that the expression was hasty and indefensible. What do you 
say to the King’s remark to Bailly on the death of De Launay, 
the Governor of the Bastille,—* Ah! ila bien mérité son sort!” ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., EK. §. BEEsty. 

53 Warrington Crescent, W., April 11th. 

[Our correspondent is right as to the phrase, but Danton 
said exactly the same thing. When asked, as Minister of 
Justice, to protect prisoners threatened with massacre in 
Orleans, he answered gloomily twice over, “ Are not these men 
guilty ?” (Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” vol. iii., p. 57, first 


. . ‘ . . -w ke y » yy 
—even when the process is carried on “from conscientious | edition.)—Ep. Spectator. | 
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POETRY. 


[Norzt.—The original of this hymn is by S. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. I have attempted to preserve something of its rhymes and 
rhythm. Regarding the rhythm, I may mention here that the 
late Rev. Hugh Pearson, Canon of Windsor, once told me that 
Lord Tennyson had remarked to him upon the peculiar impressive- 
ness of the change from trochaic to iambic measure in the fifth 
and tenth lines of each stanza. Paul Gerhard based his German 
hymn, “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden” (part of which was 
sung at the funeral of Kaiser Wilhelm), on the Latin; and this 
German version has been followed with more or less exactness by 
English translators. But S. Bernard’s metrical system has not 
hitherto, so far as I am aware, been imitated in any transcript from 
the original.—J. A. S.] ——_ 

SALVE, CAPUT CRUENTATUM. 
Hatt to Thee, thou head of mourning, 
Crowned with thorns for pain and scorning; 
Mocked and bleeding, broken, wounded, 
Spat upon, by foes surrounded ; 

Bruised with the rod’s indignity ! 

Hail to Thee, from whose resplendent 
Face hath fled the light transcendent ! 
Lo, thy splendour paling, pining! 
Thou, before whose awful shining 
Heaven’s cohorts quake and bow the knee! 


All thy strength, thy bloom, have faded : 
Who hath thus thy state degraded ? 
Death upon thy brow is written ; 
See the wan, worn limbs, the smitten 
Breast hanging on the cruel tree! 
Thus despised, thus desecrated, 
Thus in dying desolated, 
Slain for me of sinners vilest, 
Loving Lord, on me thou smilest ; 
Shine forth, bright face, and strengthen me! 





In thy passion do not scorn me, 
Gentle Shepherd, who hast borne me; 
From whose mouth I drank the healing 
Draught of milk and honey, stealing 

Far sweeter than all sweets that be! 
I have sinned; yet do not spurn me! ° 
From thy side Thou shalt not turn me! 
While death’s shades are round Thee closing, 
Lean upon my breast, reposing 

Here in my arms, thy head on me! 


Oh, to share with Thee the anguish 
Of thy cross, with Thee to languish, 
In thy sacred wounds to hide me! 
From thy cross do not divide me! 
Down at its foot Pll die with Thee! 
To thy bitter death and tender, * 
Dearest Lord, these thanks I render; 
Jesu, mild and piteous, hear me, 
Hear thy servant’s prayer, be near me, 
Lest death without Thee fall on me! 


When the word goes forth for dying, 
Listen to my lonely crying : 
In death’s dreadful hour delay not ; 
Jesu, come, be swift and stay not; 
Protect me, save, and set me free! 
When by Thee my soul is bidden, 
Let not then thy face be hidden ! 
Lover, whom ’tis life to cherish, 
Shine, and leave me not to perish! 
Bend from thy cross and succour me! 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 








BOOKS. 
age 
CANON LIDDON’S SERMONS.* 
THERE are few sermons in the rich and varied literature of 
the pulpit which would compare with these sermons of Canon 
Liddon’s for eloquence of expression, for depth of conviction, 
for delicacy of discrimination in distinguishing the most vivid 
elements of human experience, for power in describing the 
characteristic facts of human nature, and for that refinement 
of feeling which enables the preacher to use all his eloquence, 





* The Contemporary Pulpit Library :—Sermons by H, P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of St, Paul’s. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, and Co, S 





all his earnestness, all his insight into imaginative beauty. 
and all his knowledge of human character, without ily 
moment jarring those chords of our nature on which 
the religious orator too often strikes so as to make ug 
shrink from him, instead of so as to gain ascendency over us, 
The sermons are rich in power, and yet the power is never 
redundant, but concentrates itself on a particular end, ag a 
sermon almost always should. We can only hope in this 
notice to give our readers some conception of the various 
power and beauty which is embodied in these fine sermons,— 
the most beautiful, as it seems to us, that Dr. Liddon has 
published. 

The first sermon, on the “disobedient” prophet who de- 
nounced Jeroboam’s attempt to set up an idolatry at Bethel as 
related in the First Book of Kings, and on the older prophet 
of Bethel who by an invented false prophecy tempted him to 
return to Bethel against the command given to him, containg 
a fine picture of the elderly religious teacher who, in his own 
time, had been a true servant of God, but whose envious 
feeling or worldly motive in this case overpowered his religious 
feeling, and made him tempt the prophet of Judah to disobe- 
dience. It would be hard to imagine a finer sketch of such 
a character than this :— 


“ See here a tragical instance of the misuse of authority. The 

prophet of Bethel had the sort of authority which accompanies 
ageand standing. It is an authority which comes in a measure 
to all who live long enough: it is an authority which belongs. 
especially to fathers of families, and to high officers in Church or 
State, to kings, to statesmen, to bishops, to great writers, to con- 
spicuous philanthropists, to public eminence in whatever capacity. 
It is a shadow of a greater and unseen authority which thus rests 
upon His earthly representatives, and invests this or that creature 
of a day with something of the dignity of the Eternal. What can 
be more piteous than when, with deliberation or thoughtlessly, it 
is employed against Him Whose authority alone makes it to be 
what it is? What more lamentable than when the old make truth 
and goodness more difficult of attainment to those who look up to 
them, or when, like this prophet of Bethel, they deliberately allure 
youth into the paths of sin, by appealing to its simple confidence 
in the wisdom of riper years, or to its reverence for a claim to 
teach, which would speedily disappear if the world at large were 
to join them in undermining loyalty to God’s commands? Ah! 
there are prophets of Bethel in all ages. We have all need to 
remind ourselves that advancing years do not always mean pro- 
gressive goodness, that they sometimes mean only progress in the 
fatal accomplishment of cynicism—that outward symbol of a 
seared conscience, and of a hardened heart. We have all much 
reason to be careful lest, with advancing years, we look with 
unfriendly eye upon higher forms of virtue or of enterprise than 
we ourselves have ever attempted, but which God has put it into 
the heart of younger men to attempt. We know the language of 
the modern prophet of Bethel, pouring out cold water very 
steadily upon efforts after piety and goodness of which he ought: 
to be the natural guide and protector: ‘Young man, when you 
have lived a few years more in the world, you will see the wisdom 
of what I tell you, and will give up that nonsense.’ ...... And 
when the younger man had again set out, and had met his fate 
and all was over, and the report had reached the ears of the 
tempter, there was the same assumption—no doubt it was a 
sincere asswnption—of an almost judicial solemnity at this striking 
spectacle of the foretold and due punishment of sin. ‘And when 
the prophet that brought him back from the way heard thereof, he 
said, It is the man of God who was disobedient unto the voice of 
the Lord: therefore the Lord hath delivered him unto the lion, 
which hath torn him, and slain him, according to the word of the 
Lord, which He spake unto him.’ This is the world’s way. It 
first allures into disobedience and sin, and then, when we have 
gone far on the road to ruin, it assumes the airs of outraged re- 
spectability ; it reproaches us for having obeyed its own guidance 
only too faithfully; it wipes its mouth, and talks, like a very 
prophet, of truth and virtue, and it pronounces our social if not 
our moral doom.” 
Dr. Liddon has evidently suffered under some one of our not 
too spiritual Bishops, and has given us this sketch of the 
ecclesiastical overseer who depreciates all spiritual enthusiasm» 
and then pharisaically condemns the offender who has really 
obeyed his own worldly precepts. 

Let us illustrate Dr. Liddon’s power ina very different field, 
from the very fine sermon on “ The Beginning and the End.” 
It would not be easy, we imagine, to find in the literature of the 
pulpit a more eloquent passage than this on the dissolution of 
human society which will come with the end of human 
things :— 

“The aggregate life of man, human society, contains within 
itself many a solvent which threatens its ruin, and the planet 
which we inhabit is a ball of fire, which may easily one day pour 
out over its fair surface the pent-up forces which already surge 
and boil beneath our feet. And when all is over, what will re- 
main? ‘He said unto me, It is done; I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end.’ God, the Almighty, the All-wise, the 
Compassionate; God, the Infinite, the Immeasurable, the Eternal 
Father, Son, and Spirit, undivided essence ; God remains. Before 
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aught was made, He was as He is; He will be as He is when all 
this present order of existence shall have passed away. The 
beginning—it is from Him that the planet on which we dwell, the 
society of which we form part, the souls and bodies which are 
ourselves, draw their being; the end—it is for Him that all exists, 
His good pleasure is the reason and warrant that any being exists 
that is not Himself. And when the creatures of His hand vanish 
He stillis. He sits above the waterflood of human life, reigning 
a King for ever; He sits above it and its busy labours, its 
boisterous agitations, its insurgent passions, its madness and its 
scorn, its frivolity and its insolence, its forgetfulness of Himself, 
its defiance of Himself, its loud-voiced, foolish blasphemies against 
Himself, these die away, they die away upon the ear, and, except 
that they are recorded in His book, they are as though they had 
never been, and yet He remains. He is Omega as well as Alpha, 
He is the end as well as the beginning, He will have the last word 
after all. He is not merely a spectator, He is Judge, the most 
instructed and the most equitable, still a Judge. He will have 
the last word, the word of Mercy and the word of Justice.” 


But it is in the statement of the Christian argument that 
Dr. Liddon’s greatest power is seen. It would be difficult to 
state the case against the view which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has embodied in Robert Elsmere, more effectively than Dr. 
Liddon puts the case against those who hold that the Resur- 
rection never happened, in the following passage :— 


“The main purpose, the first duty, of the Apostolic ministry was 
to witness to the fact that Christ had risen. The Apostles did not 
teach the resurrection as a revealed truth, as they taught, for 
example, the doctrine of justification; they taught the resur- 
rection as a fact of experience, a fact of which they themselves 
had had experience. And this is why the different Evangelists do 
not report the same appearances of our risen Lord. Each one 
reports that which he himself witnessed, or that which was wit- 
nessed by the eye-witness on whose authority he writes. Put the 
various attestations together, and the evidence is irresistible. 
That which these witnesses attest must be true, unless they have 
conspired to deceive us, or are themselves deceived. The idea that 

-they are deceivers, however, cannot be entertained by any man 
who understands human character ; the idea that they were them- 
selves deceived is inconsistent with the character of the witness 
which they give. No doubt there are states of hallucination, 
states of mental tension, in which a man may fancy that he sees 
something which does not in fact present itself to his senses. The 
imagination for the moment is so energetic as to impose upon the 
senses an impression that corresponds to that, whatever it be, 
which creates an emotion within the soul. Nay, more, the New 
Testament itself speaks of inward revelations, sometimes during 
sleep, sometimes during the waking hours, as was that rapture, of 
which St. Paul wrote, into ‘the third heaven, whether in the body 
I cannot tell, or whether out of the body I cannot tell—God 
knoweth.’ But the accounts of the appearances of our risen Lord 
do not all admit of either of these explanations. If He had been 
seen for a passing moment only by one or two individuals separately, 
only in one set of circumstances, under one set of conditions again 
and again repeated, then there would have been room for the sus- 
picion of a morbid hallucination, or at least of an inward vision. 
But what is the real state of the case? The risen One was seen 
five times on the day that He was raised from the dead; He was 
seen a week after; He was seen more than a month after that ; 
and frequently, on many occasions, during the interval; He was 
seen by women alone, by men alone, by parties of two and three, 
by disciples assembled in conclave, by multitudes of more than five 
hundred at a time; He was seen in a garden, in a public roadway, 
in an upper chamber, on a mountain, in Galilee, on the shore of 
the lake, in the village where His friends dwelt. He taught as 
before His death, He instructed, He encouraged, He reproved, He 
blessed, He uttered prolonged discourses which were remembered, 
which were reported, He explained pzssages of Scripture, He revealed 
great doctrines, He gave emphatic commands, He made large and 
new promises, He communicated ministerial powers, and they who 
pressed around Him knew that His risen body was no phantom 
form, for He ate and drank before them just as in the days of 
yore, and they could, if they would, have pressed their very fingers 
into the fresh wounds in His hands and feet and side. In short 
He left on a group of minds, most unlike each other, one profound 
ineffaceable impression, that they had seen and lived with One 
Who had died indeed and had risen again, and that this fact was 
in itself and in its import so precious, so pregnant with meaning 
and with blessing to the human race, that it threw in their minds 
all other facts into relative insignificance; it was worth living 
for, it was worth dying for. ‘That which we have seen and heard, 
that which our hands have handled, that declare we unto you.’ 
This was their concurrent testimony, and their testimony can only 
be set aside if the ordinary laws of evidence are set aside by which 
we judge of the worth of other facts and experiences. It can only 
be set aside by some a priori doctrine which tells us, on abstract 
metaphysical grounds, what is deemed to be possible to be, or 
possible to be believed, and so decides that a miracle is not 
possible. Surely, my brethren, our common-sense might tell 
us to judge what may be by what has been proved to be, 
rather than to disbelieve what has been proved to be in deference 
to some abstract theory of what may or may not be. The 
actual, after all, is a safer criterion of the possible than the 
possible of the actual. ‘I might disbelieve the resurrection,’ said 
a shrewd man of our day—certainly with no very ecclesiastical, I 
fear with no perhaps very religious, bias—‘I might disbelieve the 
resurrection, if without it I could possibly explain the existence of 
the Christian Church.’ Yes, if Christ did not rise, the existence of 
the Christian Church is unaccountable. The hopeless discredit 





and failure attaching to the crucifixion, if the crucified One did 
indeed rot in His grave, would have made it impossible, I do not 
say to set about the conversion of the world, but to interest any 
sensible person in the streets of Jerusalem. As it was, when men 
looked on that well-remembered tomb in the little suburban garden 
close to the hill of execution outside the city gate, they knew that 
it was empty, and Christians wrote over the entrance those words 
of the angel: ‘Come, see the place where the Lord lay; He is not 
here, He is risen.’ ” 

We must leave this striking volume with these imperfect 
specimens of the many striking pages it contains. It would 
answer no good purpose to discuss any of the theological ques- 
tions which Dr. Liddon raises, in a review which we wish only 
to make the vehicle of attracting attention and study to the 
volume itself. Criticism of Dr. Liddon would require more 
space than we have at our disposal, and would probably mis- 
represent our conception of his sermons, instead of effecting 
our true purpose,—namely, to induce our readers to become 
his readers. But for splendour of exposition, for fervour of 
feeling, for delicacy of insight, and for strength of reason, this 
volume might claim comparison with the greatest English 
sermons of any age. 





QUEEN ANNE’S SPANISH WAR.* 

THE material fruits to England of the War of Succession were 
the Rock of Gibraltar and the Island of Minorca, which were 
captured in the name of “ Charles III.,” and kept when Spain 
fell under the sway of Louis XIV.’s grandson, Philippe V. 
Minorca was snatched away by the French forty-eight years 
after its capture; but the Rock remains a British possession, 
and is now the sole result of the prolonged, and we fear it 
must be said, wearisome Spanish campaigns fought in the reign 
of Queen Anne. They are also eclipsed by the war in the 
Peninsula waged a hundred years later, an almost epic war 
carried on by great captains. The effective causes of both 
were the same,—restraint of French aggression or ambition; 
and they were each an episode in a stupendous contest; but 
there all resemblance ceases, for while the campaigns of 
Napoleon and his Marshals against Moore and Wellington have 
a permanently dramatic and instructive interest, those of 
Berwick, Tess¢, and Vendéme against Galway, Peterborough, 
and Staremberg have little that is dramatic and less that is 
instructive. Nevertheless, the war carried on in Spain from 
1705 to 1711 is a chapter in the history of the struggle with 
the monarch who thought he had, politically, levelled the 
Pyrenees, and as such, deserved to be faithfully recorded, if 
any one could be found who had the courage to undertake 
and the knowledge requisite to achieve the task. Colonel 
Parnell, a Royal Engineer, has felt called upon to perform 
this work, moved by the desire to do justice to soldiers and 
sailors who have been ill-treated or forgotten, and to tell the 
truth about that “hero of romance,” the Earl of Peterborough, 
whom he does not shrink from describing as a “ contemptible 
impostor.” In order to do so with fairness, he has ransacked 
the published authorities, and spared no pains to master the 
facts; and he has, besides, examined many original manu- 
scripts in private as well as public archives, hitherto unused, 
so that his claim to write the history, which is, what it 
purports to be, “purely naval and military,” is incontestable. If 
his style and literary powers had been equal to his research, his 
excellent intentions would have been more effectively realised. 
As it is, however, if the reader is patient, he will end by 
gaining clearer and sounder impressions of the principal actors 
in the Spanish episode of a great war. 

Nothing can be more different from the reality, than 
Macaulay’s slap-dash commentary upon Lord Stanhope’s book. 
No doubt it may be said, in extenuation, that, like many others, 
he was misled by the notorious Memoirs of Captain Carleton, 
which—first accepted as genuine by Johnson, and next by 
Walter Scott—have, as Colonel Parnell points out, coloured 
all the writings of this century, but were regarded as fictitious 
in the last. But, independently of Captain Carleton, Macaulay 
was not a competent judge of military operations, and conse- 
quently could not tell whether Peterborough or Galway were 
the better soldier. He was probably attracted by the romantic 
qualities and daring projects ascribed to his hero, and out of 
them he mede pictures which plain matters of fact show 
to be works of fancy. Colonel Parnell has set forth 
the plain matters of fact; but there is little doubt that the 





* The War of the Succession in Spain, during the Reign of Queen Anne, 1702- 
1711. Based on Original Manuscripts and Contemporary Records. By Colonel 
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public which cares about the subject will cling tenaciously 
to the sparkling fiction. To begin with, Peterborough 
was neither a trained soldier nor sailor, when, for some 
reason, he was appointed General and Admiral. Colonel 
Parnell says that in his youth he had been a passenger on 
board a war-ship and a volunteer at Tangier. It seems pro- 
bable that had not Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt been a 
Roman Catholic, he would have commanded the expedition to 
the coast of Spain; and as he was a good soldier, he might 
have done well. The mistake of the British Ministers was 
apparently based on the supposition, for which they had little 
if any warrant, that Peterborough would accept and carry out 
the plans of abler men. If so, no greater error of judgment 
was ever made; for he strove from the outset to have his own 
way afloat and ashore. But his way was wayward, and it may 
be safely said that he could never have conducted a solid, well- 
laid set of operations seriously, even if he had been able to 
frame and work out such a design. He has been credited 
with a project to land at Valencia and “march directly 
on Madrid ;” but that had been already proposed by 
Prince George, and abandoned in deference to the wishes 
of the English Government, which preferred Barcelona, 
because Catalonia and Arragon were anti-Bourbon, and 
Prince George had been Viceroy of the former. To Bar- 
celona, therefore, the squadron steered; yet, on the way, 
Peterborough tried to divert the ships and troops to Italy. 
The effort was renewed before the Catalonian capital, and the 
siege operations were delayed for weeks by means of councils 
of war. For the details of these curious maneuvres, for the 
fantastic military notions of the “ hero,” and the remarkable 
language he used in his letter to the Duke of Savoy, Colonel 
Parnell’s volume must be consulted. The upshot was that, 
after a long delay, the will of the soldiers and sailors prevailed ; 
yet even then only by dint of a stratagem. Prince George 
captivated Peterborough by proposing the surprise of Fort 
Monjuic, which was not necessary to the enterpfise, yet, 
if successful, rendered the siege imperative. The fort was 
taken, but Prince George was unhappily killed; nevertheless, 
his end was gained, for the Governor of Barcelona surrendered 
as soon as the allies had opened a practicable breach. So that, 
really, Peterborough, who assumed all the credit, was a victor 
against his will and despite all his exertions. Then the army 
was dispersed in garrisons, instead of being kept together, and 
Valencia having been seized by a Spanish adherent of King 
Charles, Peterborough betook himself thither as soon as he 
could. He was to make great preparations for a “march to 
Madrid,” but, of course, he made none, having no sort of 
aptitude or inclination for business. 


We may next look at his conduct when, Barcelona having to 
endure a second siege, this time from a French force under 
Tessé, and a French fleet from Toulon, it was imperative that 
relief should be afforded. But what course did Peterborough 
pursue so soon as he heard that Admiral Sir John Leake was 
on his way? He sent repeated “orders,” in his quality as 
Admiral, that the troops should be landed near Valencia, saying 
that “any forces sent towards Barcelona are sent so far ont of 
the way.” Leake, however, disregarded or ignored these orders, 
having learned that Barcelona, where King Charles himself 
was, would certainly fall if not suecoured. Fortunately, Tessé 
had sanctioned an attack on Monjuic which consumed time, 
and as Leake pressed on, he was not too late. One May after- 
noon, the garrison saw that the French war-ships had loosed 
their foretopsails, and in the evening beheld them sail away. 
A quick despatch-boat had warned the French commander 
that Leake was near, and thus Tessé was left to retreat and 
shift for himself. Had Peterborough’s orders been obeyed, 
Barcelona would have fallen. He had joined the fleet at sea 
off Sitges, and hoisted his own flag at the main of Leake’s 
ship, which gave him the air of being “the saviour of Bar- 
celona.” For the rest of the campaign he was useless, and in 
August he went off, at his own request, “ pretending,” says 
Godolphin, “ that he had orders from the Queen to go to Italy. 
The whole council agreed to it, by which we may conclude 
they were as well content to be rid of him, as he was to go.” 
At an earlier period, Marlborough had said that Peterborough 
“since the relief of Barcelona, had done everything as the 
French ought to have wished;” and a little later he told his 
beloved Duchess his opinion in very plain terms. “If my opinion 
were to be taken, Lord Peterborough should not be consulted 
fon the operations]. I do not think much ceremony should be 





used in removing him from a place where he has hazarded the 
loss of the whole country.” The facts produced by Colonel 
Parnell now fully bear out the judgment passed by Marl. 
borough at the time. There are many legends on the pages of 
history, and that of Peterborough as a shining military genius 
isone. He wasa “brilliant” man, but without the ballast of 
solid qualities, and absolutely devoid of any sense of duty 
whatever. But he had a splendid faculty for self-assertion, and 
though he did not altogether impose on his contemporaries, he 
has had the luck to succeed with posterity; and itis the greatest 
triumph of his life. 

Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt and Ruvigny, Earl of 
Galway, have the suffrage of Colonel Parnell. But the Prince 
was cut off before his capacity for conquering Spain could be 
put to the test. Galway tried, manfully, and failed, as Starem- 
berg did after him, one being worsted by Berwick, the other by 
Vendéme, whom he nevertheless defeated in battle. If the 
matter be closely examined, it is seen that the cause of 
Charles, the Austrian, was hopeless from the first, for nearly 
all Spain, except Calalonia, Arragon, and part of Valencia, 
was hostile to his pretensions. His Generals had to make 
war with troops gathered from England, Portugal, Holland, 
Germany, Naples, a mixed body composed of very unequal 
values, and always decreasing faster than it could be recruited. 
France was too near, Spain was adverse, and the great power 
of the British fleet even was not a counterpoise. It is charac. 
teristic of Macaulay that he should fling scornful and in. 
appropriate epithets at Galway, overlook Cloudesley Shovel 
and John Leake, who did so much, and expend his lively rhetoric 
on Peterborough, who really did nothing. But he could rarely 
resist a showy romance. Colonel Parnell has done justice to 
Queen Anne’s tars, has produced new matter of an interesting 
military kind, and has written a solid history of the war 
which we wish he could have made more readable. 


FOR THE RIGHT.* 

THE commendatory words of a man of genius and quick 
sensibility with which this story is introduced, can hardly fail 
to secure at least a friendly hearing for a work from the pen of 
a writer hardly known, if known at all, to the great body of 
English readers. “I have seldom, if ever,” says Mr. George 
MacDonald, in his preface to For the Right, “read a work of 
fiction which has moved me with such admiration ;” and such 
an expression of feeling from such a man cannot fail to 
awaken high expectations. Unless we are very much mistaken, 
a great majority of the readers whose ethical and artistic per- 
ceptions are most trustworthy will feel that these expectations 
have been amply fulfilled, for the book of which Mr. Mac- 
Donald speaks with so much enthusiasm is a story of quite 
exceptional beauty and elevation. In the ordinary sense of 
words which have never been very finely differentiated, For 
the Right is a romance rather than a novel, though the writer 
never relaxes his grasp of the real any more than he loses 
sight of the ideal. It is a picture of human _ nobleness 
contending with lonely and heroic courage against almost 
omnipotent ignoble forces; and its main scheme reminds us 
not a little both of Victor Hugo’s Les Mis‘rables and Mr. 
Robert Buchanan’s remarkable story, The Shadow of the 
Sword. In some respects, it is not, we think, quite so imagina- 
tively impressive as either of these memorable books, though 
its magnificently conceived hero, Taras Barabola, the Huzul 
peasant-proprietor and rebel for right, is more simply human 
than the somewhat histrionic Jean Valjean, and is altogether 
a larger and more heroic, because more selfless, nature than 
Mr. Buchanan’s hero, Rohan Gwenfern. 

He seems to us—and this is evidently what he seems to 
Mr. MacDonald—one of the most serenely and beautifully 
satisfying of the ideal creations with which fiction has made 
us familiar ;—satisfying not because it is a faultless ideal, but 
because the picture presented is that of a man with that all- 
mastering passion for righteousness the contemplation of 
which is always inspiring, though it is a passion which 
may betray the man possessed by it into faults or errors 
—call them what we will—which a less enthusiastic virtue 
is enabled, by its very defect, to escape. Taras Barabola 
is an utterly unlettered peasant, living upon his farm 
in the village of Zulawce, in the near presence of the great 
Carpathians, and far away, with more than a physical 





* For the Right. By Karl Emil Franzos. Given in English by Julie Sutter. 
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distance, from the great and small centres of Austrian 
civilisation. The years of a sad childhood, which would 
have soured and warped a less finely moulded nature, have 
only nurtured the seed of conviction, planted in his heart 
by a noble mother, that the world is a just world,—a place 
in which right is really, and not merely nominally, sovereign. 
The years of persecution and sorrow are followed by other 
years of growing respect and happiness, and the conviction 
becomes a part of himself. When, therefore, the ancestral 
rights of his fellow-villagers are invaded by the Count who 
is their absentee landlord, arbitrary power being backed up by 
servile perjury, Taras is not dismayed, hardly even troubled. 
Above the Count is the law—the justice of the world—and 
Taras persuades the aggrieved Huzuls to forego their wonted 
savage reprisals, and to make their appeal to this justice. The 
appeal fails, and then upon the soul of Taras comes the first 
shadow. The cloud, however, is driven away by a sudden 
thought. The Courts are but channels of right, and a channel 
may be clogged up; beyond the channels is the God-opened 
fountain of right, the great Emperor, and to the Emperor he, 
Taras, will in person make his plea. At last, after weary en- 
deavours, the poor peasant penetrates to the august presence, 
where, being received not unkindly, assurance is reinforced 
within him; and when the long months of waiting pass but to 
bring the news that this final endeavour, upon which all the 
resources of faith have been staked, is, after all, a failure, then 
only indeed is Taras left naked of hope, but not of solemn resolu- 
tion. In the name of God and right he defies the powers that 
have been traitors to both; proclaims war upon the Emperor ; 
and constitutes himself the avenger of his brethren. For atime 
he is a wonderfully successful distributor of justice, and to the 
faithful friends who warn him of the danger of mistake, he has 
but one reply,—that he is God’s servant, and that God will 
not suffer him to err. This is his mistake, though it is the 
mistake of a strong, selfless spirit which sees one thing so 
clearly that it will not or cannot see aught besides; a fault, 
indeed—a fatal, ruinous fault for poor Taras, if such a man 
can ever be spoken of as poor—but one of those faults which 
are the weeds only to be found in the soil nourished by great, 
heroic virtues. 

At last the day comes when he finds that he has been de- 
ceived by others, and that he has deceived himself ; and though 
the former discovery is terrible enough, it is the latter which 
crushes him and humbles him to the dust. He, “Taras, the 
avenger,” who has regarded himself as the executor of the 
divine justice against evil-doers, and who has gloried in the 
knowledge that he has been so regarded even by his foes, 
sees himself as a presumptuous fool who, because possessed 
by a burning passion for God’s justice, has arrogated to him- 
self a share of God’s omniscience, and knows that his pre- 
sumption has made him a murderer. For it has come to that. 
Deluded by a vile but too cleverly concocted story of wrong 
and outrage, Taras and his followers ride over by night to the 
manor-house of the aged Baron Stephen Zukowski to call 
him to account for the crimes and villainies of which he has 
been accused. The old man fronts the avenger fearlessly, 
denies the truth of the accusations, and declares that his 
accusers are not the persons they have claimed to be. Their 
statements, however, are reinforced by an apparently inde- 
pendent witness, and when the Baron, now utterly helpless 
and hopeless, pleads for his life, or, at any rate, for time to 
bring other evidence, Taras sees in his plea only the last 
cowardly shift of the convicted tyrant and profligate. He bids 
the Baron quickly prepare for death, and when the aged man, 
seeing that hope has gone, flies at Taras with the strength of 
despair, a bullet from the pistol of one of the avenger’s followers 
lays him low. And now the end is at hand. From her dying 
bed, the girl whose accusation of the Baron has stirred the 
soul of Taras within him, confesses that she has lied, that 
her confederates have aided and abetted her lie, that the inde- 
pendent witness had been guilty of sudden and dastardly 
treason against his master, that the Baron’s denial had been 
truth, and that if Taras had listened to his plea for time, its 
truth would have been made manifest. The blow is terrible; 
nay, fatal. It is the one blow from which he cannot rally; 
for in the enterprise of what he has deemed righteous ven- 
geance, he has staked all the resources of his spirit, and has 
lost. There is but one thing left for him. He cannot atone 
for the unwitting wrong; the deed is done, and cannot be un- 
done; but he can expiate, and Taras, the avenger, has still one 





act of justice to perform that can be performed without any 
possibility of error,—an act of justice upon himself. Thecon- 
stituted authorities, whom he has baffled and terrified so long, 
see their apparently invincible foe enter their stronghold to 
transfer to them the task of vengeance, and to offer himself as 
a willing victim. The sacrifice is completed ; the soldiers who 
have been appointed the executioners of justice fire their 
volley, and Taras is struck to the heart. Nor does he die in 
the shadow. When he has accomplished his part in the act of 
expiation, the cloud partly rises from his spirit, and he becomes: 
conscious of other and more peaceful emotions than the 
remorse which had reigned supreme. He has erred grievously, 
and he knows it; but his heart has been right with God, and 
therefore his soul is not left in hell. “ And even as regards 
myself,” says Taras, as he is being driven quickly to meet the 
doom which he has courted,— 

«« All my life long I have endeavoured to further the Right and 
promote justice, and if I have done grievous wrong myself, yet I 
have not failed entirely. But for this strife of mine, oppression 
would be more rampant than it is now; my own parish would not 
have received back the field of which we were defrauded, and the 
wicked mandatar would not have been replaced by a man who 
means well by the peasants. So you see, dear friend, the grace of 
God has been with me after all. I have not lived in vain; as for 
my evil deeds, I now pay the penalty, as is right and meet. Why 
should I complain P” 

So the story ends, and it seems fitting that the dying words 
of a man who, howsoever mistakenly, has lived for righteous- 
ness, should be words in which he does justice even to himself. 
We hope that what we have said has sufficed to make it clear 
that For the Right is a singularly noble and beautiful book. 
To its purely artistic qualities we have done scant justice, but 
they are of a high and commanding order. In his treatment 
of character; of incident, and of the wild landscape which 
forms a background for both, Herr Franzos proves himself a 
master, though his book is principally noteworthy not for these 
things, but for the portraiture of its central character,—a man 
of ideal nobleness who is betrayed into wrong by the mistake 
of supposing that he can transcend human limitations. We 
should say that the translation is a very faithful rendering of 
the original ; as English, it is throughout admirable. 





GREEK THE LANGUAGE OF CHRIST AND HIS 
APOSTLES.* 
THE author of this bright and ably written book is Professor 
of Humanity at St. Andrews; and the one great literary 
labour of his life has been, he tells us, ‘ to convince the world 
that Greek was the language habitually made use of by Christ 
in His public teaching; and that, consequently, such a dis- 
course as the Sermon on the Mount still remains to us in the 
language in which it was originally delivered.” More than 
five-and-twenty years have passed since the date of his first 
publication on the subject, and he admits with tranquil 
stoicism that his efforts hitherto have only been very partially 
successful. But he “ bates no jot of heart or hope;” and more 
than ever believing in the absolute soundness of his view, he 
still hopes to see it accepted, in spite of long prepossession 
to the contrary, “ by scholars in the first place, and then by 
those whose opinions are naturally formed under their 
influence.” But scholars are practically unanimous in holding 
that our Lord spake for the most part in Hebrew (in the 
form, that is, of Aramaic), and only sometimes in Greek ; 
and, as a rule, they have hitherto turned a deaf ear to the 
arguments with which Professor Roberts impugns that 
position. It is probable that they will continue to do so, 
though he has, in the volume before us, pressed those 
arguments once more with fresh illustrations and supports. 
For this position of theirs has become a commonplace in 
biblical literature. It is found in all commentaries on the 
New Testament, whether popular or critical, and is regarded 
by writers of all sorts as an unquestionable fact. Yet 
philology, though it has advanced with giant strides since the 
days of Vossius, finds its votaries in no better position for 
settling a question like this than were that great scholar’s 
learned contemporaries, of whom he writes :—‘Nescio qua 
ratione factum sit ut hoc nostro seculo plerique fere docti 
Christum et Apostolos Hebraice semper locutos fuisse existiment 
non autem Grece.” And he adds, with an emphasis that must 
delight Professor Roberts,—‘ Nullis profecto vel argumentis 
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vel testimoniis nititur hee opinio.” For this question, it 
must be remembered, is one that facts alone can determine, 
and the deepest knowledge of Syriac and Hellenic Greek will 
not enable scholars to decide with confidence whether the 
educated Jews would speak Greek to our Saviour, and whether 
“the crowd” would understand him if he spoke in Greek 
to them. The present Principal of the University of Dublin 
neatly illustrated the difficulty which pure scholarship 
finds in dealing with such a question, when he expressed 
a doubt whether many educated Frenchmen would have 
confidence in saying whether a Welsh Member of Parlia- 
ment would address his constituents in Welsh, or an Irish one 
in Irish. An educated Frenchman could, of course, have his 
doubts decided very quickly; but the highly trained Syriac 
and Hellenic scholar is not so favoured. He must trust, in the 
last resource, to inferences which may convert him provision- 
ally by their probability, but can hardly bring him to the 
comfortable feeling of moral certainty. He must, however, in 
any case, treat the view which Professor Roberts defends with 
a vivacity and candour that need no eulogy, as a view that 
must be rejected or accepted in proportion as it diverges from 
or conforms to the canons of historical credibility. And here 
it would be unjust not to pay a well-merited compliment to 
the Professor for the fairness and calmness of his argumenta- 
tion. He is defending a paradox single-handed against a host of 
great authorities, and his paradox, if he can bring men round to 
accept it, will cause a revolution in the science of biblical criti- 
cism. Yet the tone of his defence is never marred for an instant 
by arrogance or peevishness. He writes with the earnestness 
of an inquirer whose sole aim is the truth, but is always 
the master of his earnestness; and it is rare indeed to 
find a writer so singularly free from the weaknesses which 
most easily beset an enthusiast and a controversialist. Quite 
apart from the impression which it may make upon scholars, 
his book deserves to be attentively studied by all who take 
the slightest interest in the momentous question which it 
discusses. If they have a smattering of Greek, so much the 
better ; but if they have no Greek at all, they will still be able 
to follow the author’s lucid arguments without difficulty, and 
to enjoy the liveliness of his style. If they finally reject the 
conclusion which he reaches, they will gratefully admit thas 
his efforts have taught them much that it behoved them to 
know, in a very pleasant way; and if they should be led to 
accept that conclusion, they will find, we speak it with 
reverence, their faith in Christ, perhaps, strengthened, and 
their “sense of nearness” to Him, to use Isaac Taylor’s 
expression, unquestionably increased. 

It would be impossible, within our limits, to mention even 
a tithe of the good things, new and old, which Professor 
Roberts has drawn out of his treasury. His two main 
contentions are,—(1), that the ordinary language of our 
Lord and his disciples was Greek; and (2), that the “Scrip- 
tures” (ai ypeQai) to which He appealed were not the 
Hebrew original, or an Aramaic version thereof, but the so- 
called “Septuagint ” Greek translation. It is incontestable 
that Christ spoke Greek on occasion, as well as Aramaic. 
Pilate’s questions to him were in Greek, and his answers were 
in Greek ; and these questions and answers were thoroughly 


intelligible to the mob of Jerusalem. Professor Roberts has 


made skilful use of these facts, and has supported the 
inferences which he draws from them by the facts (as it seems 
to us, he has proven them to be) of St. Stephen’s address to 
the Sanhedrim being in Greek ; of St. Peter’s address in which 
reference is made to “ Aceldama” (Acts i., 19), being in Greek ; 
and of St. Paul’s speaking in Aramaic, for a particular reason, 
when the people “kept the more silence” than they would 
have done had he spoken, as they expected, in Greek. To 
infer, however, from facts like these, that our Saviour spake 
the Sermon on the Mount in Greek, is to assume rather more 
than we can certainly know about the capacity of the crowd 
who heard it for understanding Greek. That the dwellers in 
towns in Judea were bi-lingual, is certain. Greek was the 
language of commerce of all kinds in that land, and the Roman 
Government spared no pains to make it the common tongue 
for all purposes. But to contend that all the rural popula- 
tion of Judea was bi-lingual, is going a little too far. And 
Professor Roberts goes a little too far, also, in overrating, 
for no obvious reason, the influence of Greek in the Western 
half of the Roman Empire. He has done so once with regard 
in a passage from Juvenal, which, curiously enough, if closely 


pressed, bears hard against the very argument in support of 
which it is quoted :— 
“Non possum ferre, Quirites, 

Grecam urbem: quamvis quota portio fecis Achwe ? 

Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes_ 

Et linguam...... secum vexit.” 
Now, the language here, of course, is Syriac, and if that was 
more in vogue at Rome than Greek was, what must in. 
ferentially have been the case in Syria? But it is easy to take 
a satirist like Juvenal too literally; and this passage really 
tells no more against Professor Roberts than it tells in his 
favour. 

If the Pharisees who tempted Christ, and the Jews who 
sought to kill him, addressed him in Greek, in Greek, of 
course, he answered them. But there is no irrefragable proof 
that they did, and we must be content, pace Professor Roberts, 
to remain in doubt whether the well-known words, “Search 
the Scriptures,” or “Ye search the Scriptures” (épevvars 
tas ypeQds) were spoken in Greek or Aramaic. Writing 
under the influence of this admirable book, we are strongly 
disposed to believe that they were spoken in Greek; and 
we shall continue to be so till some competent scholar 
convinces us of error. And such, no doubt, is the impression 
which his book will leave upon all who study it carefully. One 
very great point in his favour is that his second contention is 
certainly true. “The Scriptures” which the Jews “searched” 
were beyond all question what is commonly called the 
“Septuagint.” Scholars are practically unanimous in favour 
of the Professor’s view here; and it would be difficult indeed 
to meet the arguments with which they and he defend it. 
The ancient Hebrew Scriptures were read, no doubt, in the 
Synagogues, pretty much as the Vulgate is read at the present 
day in Roman Catholic places of worship, in a tongue, that is, 
not understanded of the people. But the Septuagint was 
emphatically what Professor Roberts calls it, “the people’s 
Bible ” for the inhabitants of Judea in the days of our Lord’s 
ministry. And there seems little doubt that educated Jews at 
that time discussed the errors of this famous translation in 
much the same way as educated Englishmen who have little 
Latin and no Greek discuss the errors of the Authorised 
Version. How far-reaching a fact like this must prove 
in the hands of an honest and skilful dialectician, is obvious. 
Professor Roberts is a dialectician of that description, and 
his book is one that deserves to be answered by the 
most learned of scholars who disagree with its conclusions, 
and deserves to be read by all earnest students of the New 
Testament, be they learned or simple. As such, we praise and 
commend it unstintedly and heartily ; and if it fails, after all, 
to meet with the reception which it deserves to meet with, it 
will be only one more instance of the truth of the old Latin 
grammarian’s dictum,— 

“ habent sua fata libelli.” 





MADAME DE SEVIGNE.* 
Ir is an age of disinterment, and Messrs. Hachette et Cie. will 
no doubt make a success of their new series of studies on the 
chiefs of French literature. They have secured the best modern 
pens of France to discuss their greater forefathers, and M. 
Boissier, Academician, has put together a neat and compendious 
summary of Madame de Sévigué as a woman and as a writer, 
and of her work as illustrative of the world in which she took 
so brilliant a part, and which she gauged so well. We prefer 
Sainte-Beuve’s slighter but more sympathetic criticism, and we 
should have thought that any one who cared at all for the 
immortal letters would have preferred them fresh from Madame 
de Sévigné's pen, and not cut up and made entrées of, to illus- 
trate conclusions which are as old as the first publication of the 
inimitable correspondence, and which the most iconoclastic 
historian has never questioned. Let not asserters of woman’s 
right to literary equality with men rejoice over-much to find 
her name first on Messrs. Hachette’s list of great writers. First of 
‘letter-writers as she is, she triumphs chiefly as she is on the very 
‘crest of that great wave of literary progress which stretches from 
Pascal to La Bruyére. Taught her own language by Ménage and 
Chapelain, breathing the atmosphere of the Hdtel de Rambouillet, 
though escaping the intenser blue of the précieuses, who just 
preceded her in fashion, Madame de Sévigné had caught their 
purity of style while she was in heart with Molitre. She was, 








* Great French Writers: Madame de Sévigné. By Ga ton Boissier, Translated 
by H. Llewellyn Williams, London: Routiedge. 1887. 
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in trath, as much a product of her environment as most geniuses 
prove to be when we see them in perspective. But she rises 
above St. Simon, above La Rochefoucauld, and the crowd of lesser 
stars among the splendid nobles who sparkled round the Roi 
Soleil, by her intense and passionate devotion to her daughter, 
and by the charities of a large heart which kept her wit sweet 
and her instincts sound, while she played her part as grande dame 
in the most gaudy of worlds. Most of her letters, and her 
pest, are the outpourings of her daily thoughts to her sensible 
bat somewhat unsympathetic child, Madame de Grignan, who, 
fortunately for us, had to bear the exile of Provence, of which 
her husband was Lieutenant-Governor. The literary perfection 
of these daily budgets almost staggers critics who hardly believe 
that such masterpieces of style could have been produced with- 
out infinite polish. We prefer to believe that they are simple pro- 
ducts of a brilliant imagination quickened by affection and by an 
admirable memory, and of wit warmed by emotion that was as in- 
tense as in her day it was rare. Remembering how the children of 
the seventeenth century were either left to very ignorant servants 
or pedants, even in France, where the ties between parents and 
children are closer than in England, we think there is nothing 
more original and characteristic in Madame de Sévigné than 
her devotion to her daughter. Her son came second, but she 
was always charming to him too. He inherited, with exaggera- 
tion, her spice of what Irishmen call “ divilment,” while Madame 
de Grignan took from her mother solid sense without her 
mother’s charm or humour. It is hardly necessary to remind 
our readers that Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, born of a great 
Burgundian family in 1626, and orphaned when but seven years 
old, was married to a Breton gentleman, tae Marquis de Sévigné, 
at eighteen. He was killed six years after in a duel, so at 
twenty-six her exquisite genius, her brilliant and delightful looks, 
if not absolute beauty, ran the gauntlet of a society in which 
Turenne and Condé, those heroes of love and war, were among 
her admirers: a dangerous society, in which men and women 
had a marked individuality that broke through convention with 
little heed of any opinion save the King’s. The portraits of this 
Marquise among Marquises do not quite account by their beauty 
for the raptures of so many among her contemporaries, and 
perhaps the enthusiam she excited is as good a testimony as any 
other to the high level of what was then the best society. Madame 
de la Fayette, her life-long friend, probably expresses the secret 
of her attraction when she writes:—‘ The sparkle of your 
wit gives such colour to your complexion, such brilliancy 
to your eyes, that though wit is supposed only to touch 
the ears, it is certain that yours dazzles the eyes.” She 
was, to use her cousin Bussy’s words, “fresh as the dawn 
on the loveliest spring roses;” and in old age, the charm of 
kindly intellect and the gaiety of affectionate wit that never 
wounded, kept her always beautiful to her acquaintances 
Her youth was more like that of a modern English girl in some 
respects than was usual. Born into the social dislocations of 
the Fronde, she had early knowledge of the world and its pitfalls. 
Her reading was omnivorous. From Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s 
romances to the Koran, from Virgil to La Fontaine’s newest 
fable, she ransacked every book she met, with a breadth of 
enjoyment that could “die of laughter” over Habelais, yet not 
flag when she read Madame de la Fayette’s Princesse de Cleves, 
and that delighted now in Port Royal treatises, now in Moliére’s 
last comedy, and knew not which to admire most, Corneille’s 
Cid or Racine’s Phidre. History was her delight,—“ even 
that of the Turks,” in which she discovered that “ Pashas had 
many Christian virtues.” 

To use Bacon’s words, she was both “ full” and “ready ;” 
and her purity of style is to this day the marvel of French 
writers. Born a few years before Richelieu founded the 
Académie, she passed her childhood in the strife of gram- 
marians,—for it was the highest fashion to help in the definition 
of words, and to contribute to the new dictionary was the 
pastime of the greatest nobles. We, who eke out by slang 
our infertility of conversation, can hardly realise what con- 
versation was in the best of the Paris salons. They were 
schools where the creators of modern French studied the 
values of words, and learned as much as they contributed 
to the courtiers’ purism. Ménage confesses that of ten 
things he knew, he had learned nine in conversation; and Paul 
Louis Courier, no mean judge, avers that the pettiest woman 
of that time “writes and converses better than a modern 
academician.” Probably this care of words actually saved 
Madame de Sévigné, not less than her breadth of reading, from 





affectations. In her strength of knowledge, she constantly 
dared to be original, and was never checked in her flow of words 
by doubt of their uses. But why linger on the sources of her 
literary fascination? Of her fifteen hundred letters, she herself 
is the main interest, and none of the figures who live again in 
her descriptions rouse our curiosity, as she does herself. We 
want to know more of the heart which loved her daughter so 
well, and had so many friends and so few lovers; and we do not 
think her most minute biographer, Walckenaer, is too minute. 
Doubtless M. Boissier was bound to write within the limits of 
a two-franc volume; but he might be less dry and academic. 
To meet the name of Sévigné in a page of St. Simon, or other 
writers of contemporary memoirs, brightens it, because we know 
her and love her personality through the self-revelation of her 
letters. We love her for being so human, so sincere, so faulty, 
or at least so far from realising those ideals which she set before 
her after every visit to Port Royal. We love her equilibrium, 
her coldness which offended a society that’ made love too sedu- 
lously, her freedom from all ill-nature, even in her absolutely 
private letters to her daughter. The errors and follies 
of the bores and scamps of her world, she could touch 
with discriminating pen; but she judged people by their 
best, and her friends were all good in her eyes. She did 
not abuse the tendencies and modes of her days. “The 
public,” she writes, “is neither mad nor unjast.”’ When she 
visited La Rochefoucauld and his accomplished friend, Madame 
de la Fayette, it was “‘asif a ray of sunshine pierced the mists.” 
She was at all times “ pleased with life,” though hers had had 
its share of troubles. Perhaps Madame de Grignan’s reserve 
and coldness caused her the most real pain she knew. No doubt 
Madame de Sévigné’s demonstrations of affection may have been 
sometimes oppressive, but it is difficult not to feel personally 
aggrieved by her daughter’s indifference. Let us be thankful 
that it did not hinder the flow of witty anecdote and brilliant 
narrative which Madame de Sévigné calls “chatter,” hoping it 
may not bore the recipient of it. When Madame de Grignan 
left her for Provence, which was then to Paris what Central 
Russia might be now, her mother writes :—“I live on the high- 
road. I suffer fear lest the carriage should upset. I am in 
despair because of these last rainy days. The Rhone isa terror 
to me. I pore over a map, and I know every place where you 
will sleep. This evening you are at Nevers, and Sunday you 
will receive this letter at Lyons. How dear and precious to me is 
the little boat which the cruel Rhone is bearing away from me !” 
The very simplicity of Madame de Sévigné's style blinds us to 
its perfection, and its easy flow makes us forget that accuracy 
and neat appropriateness which, after all, no Englishman 
can thoroughly appreciate, since we make no pretence to the 
same polish of language, even when Addison and Steele are its 
interpreters. The tenderest, the most intimate thoughts are as 
perfect in their expression as a finished portrait of De Retz or 
Bossuet. They are untranslatable.e How can “I dare not 
read your letters, for fear of having read them,” give the impres- 
sion of the French? To render the charming extravagances of 
sympathy and imagination—so light and so winged by wit, 
that we scarce seize them as they pass—into our common speech 
is impossible. We can but admire the author, and love those 
she loved. She reflects them so well, that we can live among 
them and recognise now a gleam of La Rochefoucauld, now a ray 
of Port Royal. Indeed, among her claims to be learned by heart, 
is the accuracy of Madame de Sévigné’s judgment on the condition 
of France. We see the decline of the nobles, ruined by Court 
expenses, the fatal centralisation of national wealth and genius 
and knowledge at Versailles, as in a chapter of Taine’s Ancien 
Régime. We find how little Molitre exaggerated medical 
ignorance, in her amusing descriptions of various remedies, and 
the lesser evils they pretended to cure; the strange effects 
attributed to coffee and chocolate; the early abuses of tea, of 
which the Duchesse d’Orléans drank twelve cups every day. 
Indeed, Madame de Sévigné’s visit to Vichy is one of the most 
amusing incidents of her life. To travel there, she describes 
her ordinary equipage, comprising “seven carriage-horses, a 
pack-horse to carry my bed, and three or four men on horse- 
back.” Her carriage was always well supplied with books, but 
nevertheless few more observant travellers journeyed as she did 
to Grignan, or to her estates in Burgundy and Bretagne. Madame 
de Sévigné was at least a hundred years before her time in her 
love of country life. It soothed and never bored her. At “ Les 
Rochers,” she says :—‘ We get up at eight. I often walk in the 
fresh woodland air till the bell rings for mass at nine. After 
mass we dress—say good-morning—gather orange-flowers, and 
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dine: until five o’clock we work and read. Since my son is 
gone, I read to spare the delicate lungs of his wife. At five I 
leave her, and go off to stroll in the pleasant alleys. A footman 
follows me. I take books. I move about, and vary my walking- 
rounds. A book of piety or a volume of history by turns makes 
pleasantchange. I meditate on God and on His providence, and 
possess my soul as I contemplate the future, until towards 
eight o’clock I hear the supper-bell.” She studied Nature so 
well, that though she sometimes used the language of fashion- 
able pastorals, she was always accurate in her remarks. “If it 
were necessary,” she writes, “I think I could make a spring- 
time ;” and not only the gaudier beauties, but the neutral tints 
of landscape were dear to her when she wrote of the charm of 
the quiet “crystal days of autumn,” and of the “ wintry trees 
with ornaments of pearl.” 

We imagine that there has seldom been so complete an in- 
carnation of well-bred and refined good-sense as Madame de 
Sévigné. She is representative in the highest degree of her 
countrywomen. Unless her love for her daughter be termed 
romantic, romance and enthusiasm did not enter into her composi- 
tion. Perfection of form distinguishes her letters, and admirable 
balance maintained her in every circumstance. She was not of 
the stuff which makes saints or heroines; but none the less has 
she conferred lasting benefits on the world which can read and 
write. At seventy, she was still beautiful and young in the 
eyes of her friends. To the last, her letters were brilliant and 
kindly; she wrote so touchingly fifteen days before her death of 
the loss of the Marquis de Blanchefort, that, as M. Boissier says, 
she proved that her heart, notwithstanding her age, had not a 
wrinkle. Her optimism met no contradiction in her death, and 
perhaps it was her constant and large-hearted charity which 
secured to her at the last the tranquil faith and hope in which 
she died. 

But could she have died in peace had she foreseen the volume 
which purports to be the English translation of M. Boissier’s 
work! It were labour lost to point out with elaboration the 
faults in this English travesty of a scholarly study; but we ask 
ourselves whether our educational machinery tends to such pro- 
ductions. Have, then, our literary facilities, our closer ties with 
France, our emulative publishers, combined to turn out work 
that two centuries ago would never have been printed ? On first 
looking through Mr. Williams’s very original work, we thought 
he might have been tempted by a dictionary to the fatal error 
of using English words that look like French ones. Then 
we thought that the dictionary he employed must be obsolete; 
but on comparison with M. Boissier’s academic phrases, 
we discovered that Mr. Williams was, to use his own word, 
but trying to write “sprightlily.” In every page we meet such 
freaks of gaiety as translation of the simple phrases,—“ II 
fréquentait beaucoup les dames,” by “He was a great runner 
after the furbelows;” and “ Elle donnait & l’amitié ce qu’elle 
refusait & l’amour,” is turned into the incomprehensible “ She 
rendered unto Casar=friendship, what she refused to Pompey 
=love.” Savants are “ wiseheads,” and mondains, “ feather- 
brains ;” querelles de pédants, “ clapper-clawings of pedants ;” a 
harmless jewne homme is a “ young blade.” “Un mari léger 
qui fuit la maison,” is “An airy husband who ‘flitted about 
beyond the cote.” Venturing into truly dangerous regions, this 


‘remarkable translator does not fear to try his hand on vers de 


société, and renders,— 
‘* Fortune, tu m’as fait querelle, 
" Mais tu ne m’a pas maltraité ;” 
“ ‘Fortune with me hath picked a bone, 
But on it left meat to atone.” 

Let us allow that these are possibly meant as jests,a sort of 
echo of Madame de Sévigné’s wit; but what can we say of his 
grave remark “that her talent rushed out entirely with her 
tears ;”” or, in describing her range of reading, “ when too much 
ground is beaten up at the same time, none are thoroughly 
probed; ”’ or making Madame de Sévigné herself declare that “I 
am wishful to be upheld by my taste”? These are but a gleaning 
of the translator's eccentricities, and it is needless to show how 
constantly he misses the sense, alters the meaning to suit his 
own capacity, and occasionally skips what he thinks superfluous. 

There seems at present a rage for translating French books 
that might well have remained in the shame of their original 
dress. We can but hope that such translations fail as completely 
to render the “realism” of their authors as this volume does to 
render the wit and wisdom of Madame de Sévigné. There may 
be some compensation in the thought. 





THE LIFE OF MORLEY PUNSHON.* 

For upwards of thirty years, Morley Punshon was one of the 
most popular preachers in England. Whether he preached ing 
Cornish village, or in London, his name brought together over. 
flowing audiences ; and when he lectured, and people were free to 
express their feelings, his oratory called forth demonstrations of 
approval such as are rarely to be witnessed now except ata 
great political meeting. It is a pity that his biography was not 
written earlier, for the fame of the orator soon passes away, 
unless associated with some great historical movement. Mr, 
Macdonald is a good writer, and a cool-headed critic. If he hag 
not produced a biography of surpassing interest, the fault is not 
his, but is due to the circumstance that Mr. Punshon lived go 
much for the public and in public, that there is little private life to 
record. Mr. Punshon was born in 1824, at Doncaster. His parents 
were Methodists. He left school before he was fourteen years of 
age, and entered a counting-house. He was not particularly 
studious, but he showed his bent by a taste for political speeches ; 
he also read English poetry, and made many verses. Having re- 
solved to become a Methodist minister, he entered the Theological 
Seminary at Richmond, but remained there only three months, 
Like many eminent Nonconformist ministers, he owed almost 
nothing to academic training. He never became a scholar; nor was 
he a deep or original thinker. He began his ministry in Marden, 
in the Maidstone circuit. He was moved to Whitehaven, and 
afterwards to Carlisle. Newcastle, Leeds, and other great cities 
were successively the scene of his labours and of his triumphs; 
for his career was one of uninterrupted success and of growing 
fame. He came to London in 1858, and to London he became 
much attached. Its variety and stir gratified his restless 
oratorical temperament. When he was obliged to leave it, he 
always did so with a sense of going into exile. In London, he 
delivered lectures on such subjects as “ The Prophet of Horeb,” 
“The Huguenots” and “ Macaulay.” Some of the old-fashioned 
Methodists looked askance at lectures as a dangerous innova- 
tion; but the success of Mr. Punshon’s lectures soon silenced 
all murmurs. When we read of the effect produced by his 
lectures, we are disposed to ask whether it is that lecturers have 
lost their power, or that London audiences have changed. He 
lectured on one occasion in Exeter Hall on Bunyan,—an in- 
teresting, but not exactly an exciting subject. One who was 
present describes the scene :— 

“He spoke with his usual captivating elocution, and with immense 
energy and force. Feeling among the audience grew; enthusiasm 
was awakened, and gathered force as he went on. At last, at 
one of his magnificent climaxes, the vast concourse of people sprung 
tumultuously to their feet. Hats and handkerchiefs were waved ; 
sticks and umbrellas were used in frantic pounding of the floor; 
hands, feet, and voices were united in swelling the acclamations. 
Some shouted ‘ Bravo!’ some ‘ Hurrah!’ some ‘ Hallelujah!’ and 
others ‘Glory be to God!’ Such a tornado of applause as swept. 
through Exeter Hall, and swelled from floor to ceiling, I have never 
witnessed before or since.” 

The oratory which produced those effects did not possess the 
highest kind of distinction. It was entirely wanting in the 
revealing flashes which are never absent in the highest oratory. 
The charm lay in the treatment, in the style, and above all, in 
the delivery. The style was wanting in moderation and in self- 
restraint. It was florid and ornate, made up of flowing sentences 
and high-built paragraphs. It was, however, full of brightness 
and colour; and the hearers were delighted to hear their own 
opinions expressed in what appeared to them, singularly stately 
and beautiful language. Mr. Punshon’s oratory was full of 
quotations and references to literature and history; and it 
pleased his auditors to see these rival powers, as they 
deemed them, pressed so deftly into the service of religious 
teaching. The references were all the more acceptable, 
that they were to a literature familiar to them; and they 
did not leave an expression of blank amazement on their 
countenances, as the allusions of some speakers do. Mr. 
Punshon’s elocution was extraordinarily rapid; but he enun- 
ciated with perfect distinctness, and the rapid, vigorous utter- 
ance was in reality an advantage, as it prevented the long 
sentences from becoming wearisome. Mr. Macdonald says that, 
although not otherwise musically gifted, Mr. Punshon possessed 
an unerring feeling for the melody of words and the larger 
harmony of sentences. Not an intonation was wanting that 
could give expression to his meaning, or add beauty to stately 
or tender language. He knew his audiences perfectly ; and skil- 
fully selected thoughts and illustrations which could be easily 
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worked into the glowing climaxes in which he delighted. Many 
speakers have dwelt on the vastness of London; but it would 
be difficult to find a passage in which it is represented with more 
ingenuity and effect than in the following extract from a sermon 
of Mr. Punshon’s on “ The Spiritual Wants of the Metropolis :” — 

“ How shall we get to understand it? Weigh it with kingdoms. 
The Kings of Hanover, and Saxony, and Wiirtemberg do not, any one 
of them, reign over as many subjects as our Queen rules in this City 
of London. Try it by its own growth. We do not ask you to go 
back to the time when Druids drank at the Wallbrook, and when the 

Fleet was a rushing water, in which the Saxons were baptised, and 
on whose bosom floated navies of merchantmen. Come to later times. 
When John Wycliffe lived, a light shining in a dark place, there were 
not so many people in all England, by half-a-million, as will sleep to- 
night in London. If the houses which hold its population were put 
side by side, you would have one continuous street, with the tenants 
at one end listening to the chimes of York Minster, and the tenants 
at the other end slumbering under the shadow of the Pyrenees. Think 
of it by its periodical increase. If it were supposable that all who 
come into London in a year were to be drafted thither from one 
place, then, in a single year, Guernsey would be like Tyre in her ruin, 
‘desolate, and without inhabitant ;’ the lovely Isle of Wight would in 
two years be an Eden, with scarce an Adam to till it; and several 
Scottish shires would have their broad acres cleared, one after 
another, as effectually as feudal laird could wish. And finally—to 
bring home to you the vastness of this little world—remember, that 
out of every thousand people the great world has in it, two of them 
are Londoners, and that if its inhabitants were drawn up in marching 
order, walking two-and-two, the line would stretch for six hundred 
and seventy miles,and at the speed of three miles an honr, it would be 
nine days and nights before the last of the long procession swept by.” 

Mr. Punshon’s private letters and journals are somewhat dis- 
appointing. They show little of the descriptive power, and of 
the aptitude for personal portraiture which his lectures display. 
The careless jottings of 1 weary man, for he suffered much 
from the reactions consequent on incessant speaking, they have 
not much literary merit. There is a singular absence of 
references to the movements of his time, religious or political. 
His biographer says that he often went to the House of 
Commons to listen to political speeches; but he does not seem 
to have left any record of his impressions. His accounts of the 
Methodist Conferences, and his letters from America, are not 
without vivacity. If, however, his letters and journals are 
disappointing from a literary point of view, they exhibit his 
character in a pleasing light. His private utterances are always 
manly, tender, and humble, and he makes little of his popularity. 
He speaks of himself as one who dearly loved the approbation 
of the public, but he treats this as a grave fault. If he did not, 
like Lacordaire, use the scourge after his oratorical triumphs, he 
took himself severely to task for the pleasure which his suc- 
cesses gave him. He was evidently haunted by the dread that 
he might please the ears of his hearers, rather than influence 
their hearts; and nothing gave him such genuine pleasure as 
indications that his hearers had derived spiritual benefit from 
his sermons. He was at heart, as his journals show, an old- 
fashioned Methodist. He examined his own life with scrupulous 
care, and was overwhelmed with sorrow if at any time he spoke 
“unadvisedly with his lips.’ Such expressions as “ Marah 
fountains” show that the quaint, pathetic language of his early 
faith clung to him to the last. His friend Dr. Rigg wrote of 
him after his death that he was a perfectly sweet-tempered man, 
free from envy, and guiltless of detraction. This is exactly the 
impression left upon us by his journals, which do not contain 
an ungenerous sentence. 

The deep attachment with which Methodism seldom fails to 
inspire its ministers was strongly felt by Mr. Punshon. His 
journals are filled with references to the Conferences, and he 
took much interest in the missions of the Society of which he 
was secretary during the last years of his life. He cherished no 
bitterness to other Churches, and his favourite book was Keble’s 
Christian Year. He endeavoured to do for Methodism what 
Keble had done for the Church of England, in a volume of 
verses called Sabbath Chimes. He was not, however, disposed 
to listen to those proposals of incorporation of Methodism with 
the Church of England, of which some clergymen of the Church 
of England still dream. In 1874, he was appointed President 
of the Conference, and in his address from the chair he gave 
eloquent and dignified expression to his feelings regarding the 
relation of the Methodists to the Church of England :— 

“The longer I live the less I am disposed to call down fire from 
heaven uponany. We cannot afford to be intolerant in our treatment 
of intolerance. We cannot afford to trample upon pride with greater 
pride. We cannot afford it because it would neutralise our witness- 
bearing, fret our own souls, and bring us down from our own high sphere 
of hallowed toil. At the same time, we must retain our self-respect ; 
and as we are so often asked to consent to unite or be absorbed in 
another Church, I think the time has come when on this question of 





our ecclesiastical position we should give forth no uncertain sound: 
We believe that we are a Church of God’s making. We are content with 
our position 3 we are assured of it; we bave no misgivings about it; 
we believe it can be scripturally sustained. We have no unfriend- 
liness to other Churches. We do not wish to build ourselves upon 
their ruins. It is no joy to us that there are among them irritations 
of feeling and lapses from faith. But we will not be moved from the 
position in which we believe God has placed us. And the time is 
long gone by—we had better decisively affirm it—when we will listen 
to any proposals for union except on equal terms.” 

In the year 1868, Mr. Punshon went to Canada to assume the 
office of President of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. He 
wished to marry the sister of his first wife ; and as the marriage 
could not be legally contracted in England, he went to Canada. 
Many of Mr. Panshon’s best friends regretted the step; and it 
is difficult to vindicate it, however little respect one may have 
for the wisdom of the statute of 1835 by which such marriages 
were rendered illegal. Mr. Punshon, however, felt convinced 
that the marriage was one of duty and honour. Miss Vickers 
had lived for many years in his house, and meddlesome friends 
insisted that he should either marry her or send heraway. Mr. 
Punshon thus writes of his marriage :— 

“In fulfilment of this duty I had to make great sacrifices, to 
consent to be misjudged, to grieve some whom [ loved, to lay my 
account with a publicity given to my private affairs which is to me 
the heaviest cross of the kind that I could be called to bear, to lose 
a position which had become assured by years of service, to trample 
upon love of country (with me a passion), to break up old friend- 
ships, to bear the imputation of motives which my soul scorns, and 
to bear it without answer, to found a home in the New World, and, 
above all, to imperil my usefulness. But my convictions of duty 
have never wavered.” 

The letters and journals written in Canada are brighter and 
more interesting than those belonging to other parts of his life. 
In Canada he became an important public personage; and the 
Canadians bestowed upon him an academical degree, and offered 
him a professorship of Moral Philosophy. He never, however, 
lost his longing for home, and on the death of his wife, he 
returned to London, where he remained until his death in 1881. 

Mr. Punshon’s Life will be read with profound interest by 
members of his own communion. Many others will desire to 
learn something of a man who achieved such remarkable 
oratorical triumphs. Mr. Macdonald’s account of his oratory 
is critical as well as descriptive, and it throws light upon the 
secret of rhetorical success, which is by no means an open 
secret, even to men who have been public speakers all their lives. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——@——_ 

Two North-Country Maids. By Mabel Wetherall. (Roper and 
Drowley).—This book is written in a quasi-dramatic manner. First 
we have “ Nancy’s voice,” then ‘“‘ Maud’s voice.” Maud, we may 
explain, is the mistress, and Nancy the maid. Nancy interests us 
most. She has not, indeed, much to tell; buat she describes, 
picturesquely enough, life in a North-Country farmhouse, and gives 
us vigorous little studies of her kinsfolk. There is little that is 
characteristic about Maud’s story, which we found, we must confess, 
somewhat tedious, 

Handbook to Government Situations. Edited by ‘“ B. D. K.” 
(Edward Stanford.)—We may briefly describe the contents of this 
volume by saying that it sets forth what Government situations there 
are to be obtained, and how they are to be secured. The situations 
are divided into open competitions, ordinary and special (the ordinary 
being subdivided into periodical and irregular) ; open competitions for 
female appointments; open competitions for Indian and Colonial 
appointments ; and, finally, nomination appointments. Fall particulars 
are given of each of these classes, and specimens of the examination 
papers set in the competitions are furnished. 

Dictionary of Religious Anecdote. Selected and arranged by the 
Rev. Walter Baxendale. (R. D. Dickinson.)—The preachers of the 
present day are getting more and more done for them, and have less 
and less left for them to do for themselves. They have a number of 
we know not how many thousand thoughts to choose from, com- 
mentaries without number are at hand to interpret for them; 
and here are 6,330 anecdotes alphabetically arranged under 
headings, from “ Abasement” to “Zion, Love of.” The “plat- 
form” as well as the “pulpit” has been thought of by the 
editor, who has ranged far for his extracts. We must own our- 
selves unable to give any general estimate of such a volume. There 
are some anecdotes in it which we should not like to use, and should 
not care to hear; but that is a matter of taste; nor can we pretend 
to prescribe for the varying circumstances in which a speaker may 
find himself. It will be safe to take refuge in statistics and descrip- 
tion. The number of anecdotes has been already given; let us add 
that there are more than six hundred and fifty double-colamned 
pages of the largest, or very nearly the largest, octavo size. 
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Life and Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen. By P. C. Mozoomdar. 
(J. C. Thomas, Calcutta; Triibner and Co., London.)—The most 
interesting chapter in this volume is the account of the “ Cuch 
Behar Marriage,” the disastrous event, as it may well be called, 
which embittered the close of Keshub Sen’s life, and so damaged 
his position as a Reformer. The marriage was proposed by the 
Government, under whose care the young Maharajah had been care- 
fully educated. One difficulty was the ages of the parties. The 
Brahmo Marriage Act had limited the age of girls to fourteen, 
and of men to eighteen. Keshub Sen’s daughter and the bride- 
groom were both short of these limits. But then a condition 
was proposed and observed that the marriage should be formal 
only till they were reached, the Maharajah leaving for Europe, 
whither it was not well that he should go unmarried, immediately 
after the ceremony. Then there were the ceremonies. The 
Reformer stipulated that the marriage should be celebrated 
_ according to the ritual of the Brahmo Somaj, with the addition 
of such local rites as might be free from idolatry. There 
he was outwitted. The Court party at Cuch Behar got every- 
thing into their power, and broke their part of the compact. On 
the whole, though we cannot acquit Keshub Sen of some weakness, 
the account leaves us with a more favourable notion of his conduct 
than we had before. And it must be remembere i that, as far as 
present experience goes, the marriage has turned out very well. 
There is, of course, much else that is worth reading in Mr. 
Mozoomdar’s account of his great teacher. 


David Garrick. By James Smyth. (W. Reeves.)—Mr. Smyth is 
now and then curiously digressive. It would not be easy to guess 
how a biographer of Garrick finds opportunity to describe Bismarck 
as “incarnated intolerance ;” but find it or make it he does. In 
fact, Garrick is made a peg to hang many things upon that are 
but indirectly connected with him. As a Life, this is but a 
poor performance. It has had to be compressed within narrow 
limits; but whatever a biographer of Garrick may omit, there is 
one thing which it is de rigueur to quote, and that is Dr. Johnson’s 
famous eulogy that his death “eclipsed the gaiety of nations.” 


Flour Manufacture. By F. Kick. Translated by H. H. P. 
Powles. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.)—Modern milling has 
made gigantic strides during the last century, and has been shown 
to be capable of a refinement in method and machinery undreamt 
of by the earlier millers. Milling machinery has become a distinct 
branch of mechanical engineering, and any day may see some new 
and more finished “plant” patented. Herr Kick starts with the 
life-history of grain, and takes us through the preliminary stages 
of cleaning, scouring, and husking. Then, when the grain is 
ready for grinding, we come to the consideration of millstones, 
the various qualities of stone, the form of furrows, and other 
niceties, which are mathematically criticised, the manner of 
dressing the stone for this purpose being carefully explained. 
Rollers and millstones are now compared, and the economy of 
the former placed before the reader. This concludes the actual 
subject of grinding. Next in order comecooling and sifting. These 
bring us to the question of “high” and “low” grinding, which is 
fully and popularly discussed. This finishes the manufacturing 
section of the work. Dressing and purifying prepare the flour for 
drying, packing, storage, &c., and some precautions conclude the 
first part, an index also adding much to the value of the volume. 
Attention is given to mill-engines and plans, testing, and micro- 
scopical examination. A supplement is added, dealing with recent 
progress in some of the branches of the manufacture, such as 
crushing, disc and roller-mills, and silos. Something is said about 
adulteration of flour, and an account is given of an English and 
a Hungarian mill. Herr Kick’s volume sums up the present 
standing of flour manufacture, making a work of reference which, 
in scientific treatment and grasp of essential facts, is superior to 
any handbook of flour technology we possess. It will be hardly 
necessary to state, therefore, that all intelligent millers should 
possess themselves of it. We are far behind our Continental 
rivals in this science of milling. 

Electrical-Instrument Making for Amateurs. By S. R. Bottone. 
(Whittaker and Co.)—Ingenious amateurs will gladly welcome 
the aid which M. Bottone furnishes them; it supplies a want felt 
by even the cleverest of young philosophers. The number of tools 
required seem to us very reasonable; possibly some might find 
them insufficient; at any rate, they are within the reach of all; and 
a good mechanic should be able with such help to obtain endless 
benefit and amusement. Great accuracy is out of the question, but 
with care results could be obtained of a value sufficient to demon- 
strate such laws, as can be seen in the action of such useful 
machines as electrical machines, electroscopes, galvanometers, 
dynamos, and batteries. 


Are Foreign Missions Doing Any Good? (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—In this little book of something less than fifty pages, 
we have a compendious answer to a question which is being 











frequently asked, and often with a profound ignorance on the part 
of the questioner, to say nothing of the answerer. Among many 
things to be considered, there is one which it is especially difficult 
to bring properly into the comparison. We must judge of the 
condition of a country in which missions have been at work, by 
comparing it not with an ideal that does not exist anywhere, but 
with the same country as it was before the work began. It would 
not, on the whole, be too much to say that the civilising effect of 
the money spent on missionary work—and this, after all, is not 
very great—is not equalled, or anything like equalled, by the 
same expenditure on any other agency. It may not be in- 
appropriate to mention in this connection Aureretanga: Groans of 
the Maoris. Edited by G. W. Rusden. (W. Ridgway.)—Friends 
of missions might be content to be judged by what they have 
done, and what they have failed to do, in New Zealand. — 
Two other volumes that have just come into our hands may also 
illustrate the same subject :—Lovedale, Past and Present. (Mission 
Press, Lovedale, South Africa.)—This is simply a “Register of 
Two Thousand Names,” with a brief indication of the after-life of 
the persons mentioned. Lovedale is a native school in the Cape 
Colony, about forty miles west of King William’s Town. It was 
founded in 1841, when the Rev. W. Gowan opened it with eleven 
natives and nine Europeans. About £30,000 have been spent on 
the buildings, all but £3,000 from private benevolence and the 
Missionary Agency of the Free Church of Scotland. Government 
grants have been made for working expenses, averaging for the 
last seven years £2,784. Considerable amounts have been paid in 
native fees, an average of £1,000 per annum during the last seven- 
teen years. And what have been the results? ‘Over two thousand 
human beings have received a school or industrial training,— 
a portion of these have received both...... From 75 to 80 per cent. 
are now, or have been, leading useful and industrious though neces- 
sarily unnoticed lives. Many of them are occupying positions of 
considerable responsibility.” This is no collection of picked cases ; 
it is a simple school register. Better evidence, or a more satis- 
factory answer to the question, “ Are foreign missions doing any 
good ?” could not well be.——Finally, in quite another direction, 
we may mention a Dictionary and Grammar of the Kongo Language, 
as Spoken at San Salwador. By the Rev. W. Holman Bentley. 
(Baptist Missionary Society, and Triibner and Co.)—This is a 
specimen of the most useful labour spent on philological and 
ethnological research by men employed in missionary work. Were 
we to put aside all other considerations, we have here one of no 
small importance that we are bound to reckon. 


Vaccination Vindicated. ByC.MacVail,M.D. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Originally a reply to Dr. Wallace’s ‘ Small-Pox Statistics and 
Vaccination,” the work has been expanded into a review of the 
anti-vaccination literature of the day. As Dr. MacVail says, 
“there is no vaccination question amongst medical men now;” 
the law has settled that; the combat is kept up by the Anti- 
Vaccination Society, who do most of the pamphleteering now. The 
contest has, therefore, degenerated as much as the anti-vaccinators 
would have us believe the disease itself has. The Sheffield out- 
break, we should think, points to an opposite conclusion. The 
writer deals with the subject in all its bearings with a self-control 
and fairness which is all the more pleasing from the sad want of 
them generally shown. We cannot blame him when he waxes 
indignant over the extraordinary discrepancies and blunders made 
so frequently in anti-vaccine pamphlets. The fame of the anti- 
vaccination partisans, as the most ingenious manipulators of 
statistics since the invention of the science, has spread beyond 
the arena of the battle. The stories related of the Indian magicians 
recall themselves to our memory. To draw comparisons would be 
odious, but on consideration, we should award the palm to the 
latter, their “juggling” being decidedly more finished, and still 
only partially unravelled. The unpleasant part of the whole 
business is, that any one in this enlightened period could 
be guilty of such truly childish distortion of facts and 
figures. The liberties taken with Government statistics are 
known to many, but the public will never take the trouble to 
disbelieve them, nor will they ever know the blinding extent to 
which they have been carried. If it were possible, we would gladly 
disbelieve some of the statements as to inaccuracies made by Dr. 
MacVail; but the original statistics themselves are an unanswerable 
witness. It is much to be regretted that the cause has fallen into 
the hands of the worthy descendants of the “cow-faced boy” 
party. Dr. MacVail has given his charts and statistics with great 
clearness and precision, and has two very good chapters on “ Re- 
vaccination,” and the “ Alleged Evils of Vaccination.” Vaccina- 
tion Vindicated is altogether a very fair and open survey of the 
question as it now stands. 





*,* In our notice of last week of “ Massage as a Mode of Treat- 
ment,” the name of the author, Dr. William Murrell, was mis- 
printed “ Murrels.” 
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Magazines AND SERIAL PusticaTions.—We have received the 
following for April:—The Archeological Review.—The British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review.—The Anglican Church Magazine.— 
Scribner’s Magazine.—The Hospital.—The Friend of China. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 

‘ SP I sisicnsenecnas sitneeenesnes patie (S. Low) 7/6 
Antipodean Notes, yw “ Wanderer,” cr 

. and Mrs.), On and Off the Stage, 2 vols. 8vo............(Bentley) 30/0 

Banoroft, (HEF. a } : (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


ie (J. M.), Auld Licht: Idylls, cr 8V0.......0-ss0ee0 
oa (G.), First Aid, cr 8v0 Se PS 
Bonwick (J.), Orion and Sirius, 16mo 
Bowles (E.), Madame de Maintenon, MI I van sonntsccacdechsiacssnton a 4 
Briff (A.), Sunny Fountains and Golden Sand, cr 8vo ......(Wes. Conf. Office) 2/6 
Brugmann (K.), Comparative Grammar of Indo-Germanic, Vol. I. (Triibner) 18/0 
Barnett (J.), Fifty Reasons for being a H path, 12mo (Ho Pub. Co.) 2/6 
Butterfly Birthday-Book, 16mo 
Cascel (P.), Commentary on Esther, 8vo .. 
Cornforth (E.), Ivy Chimneys, cr 8vo...... ... (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/0 
Crawford (0.), Sylvia Arden, Cr 8V0....+-.++.ssssseserseeeseesereeeessesese: (C.K. Paul) 6/0 
Crowther (M. E.), Courtenay Harrison’s Struggle, cr 8vo (Wes. Conf. Office) 1/6 
Cushin (P.), The Blacksmith of Voe, 3 vols. cr 8v0............-.. W. Blackwood) 25/6 
Davidson (J. L. 8.), Selections from Polybius, 8vo......... (Oxford Univ. Press) 21/0 
Davis (J. R. A.), Text-Book of Biology, &., Cr BVO ....sesssserseeseees «.. (Griffin) 12/6 
Dentcn (W.), England in the Fifteenth Century, 8V0..........eseeseree: (Bell) 12/0 
De Wint (P.), Memoir of, by W. Armstrong, 40 ........s04 ees. (Macmillan) 31/6 
Ewald (A.), Old and New Testament Theology, 8vo. ..(T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Falconer (I. K.), Memoir of, by R. Sinker, cr 8vo ..... eseesessersasessesccesres (Bell) 7/6 
Fisher (J.), Bishop of Rochester, Life of. by T. E. Bridgett (Burns & Oates) 7/6 















Freeman (J.), Lights and Shadows of Melbourne Life, cr 8vo...........(S. Low) 6/0 
Gielgud (A.), Memoirs of Prince Adam Czartoryski, 2 vols, 8vo (Remington) 25/0 
Maemillan) 6/0 


Gow (J.), Companion to School Classics, Cr 8¥0 ......s0100.ssseeseeees ( 
Guinness (H. G.), Divine Programme, 8vo........ eccietices (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Haugh (J. J.), Higher Arithmetic for Civil Service, 12mo M. H. Gill) 2/0 
Hawkins (F.), French Stage in 18th Century, 2 vols. 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) 30/0 
Hillam (S. A.), Sheykh Hassan, the Spiritualist, cr 8vo (W. H. Allen) 3/6 
Holmes (0. W.), Before the Curfew, 12mo ascii ‘S. Low) 5/0 
Liversidge (A.), Minerals of New South Wales, roy 8v0................. (Triibner) 18/0 
Maldonatus (J.), Commentary on St. Matthew, chaps. i. to xiv., 8vo...(Hodges) 12.0 
Newberry (T.), Companion to Englishman’s Bible 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Oglander Memoirs, from the MSS., by W. H. Long, 4to ...(Reeves & Turner) 10/6 
O'Reilly (J. B.), Ethics of Boxing, Or 8V0 .......csccccsseeeeteeeeeee ee ees (Triibner) 7/6 
Palmerston (Lord), by L. ©. Sanders, Cr 8V0 .......c0.ceeeeeeceeeeeeees (W. H. Allen) 2/6 
Parker (J.), The People’s Bible, Vol. VIII., 8vo . ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 8/0 
Pierson (A. T.), The Inspired Word, cr 8vo .........++ «.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Proby (W. H. B.), Annals of the Low-Church Party, 2 vols. 8vo...... (Hayes) 12/0 
Reade (A.), Life in the Cut, cr 8V0 .........sceccecceceseeeeeereeeeeeeeees onnecereee? 6/0 
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A RT and Chintzes. Many new and beautiful 
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decoration. 
NEW PATTERNS Post-Frer. 


Prices from 8d per yard. 
NEW PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
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OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS. 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D. 


HYDROPATBY, | 


SM EDLEY’S | Physicians { Js, a. G. CORKUILL, MB. 
« 


M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 
| 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c. 

| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


MATLOCK,. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








Ross (E.), Angels’ Charge, 12m0_ ..........cccecesscssssecseeetseseeeeeees 


Shirley (W. S.), Selection of Leading Cases in Criminal Law, 8vo ...(Stevens) 6 
Slack (C.), Manual of Burmese, 12mo ...............6 Mdncacnascasned shesenssnceved (Slack) - 


Solomon Maimon, translated from the German by J. C. Murray ...(Gardner) 60 
Taylor (J.), Early Prose and Poetical Works, 870 .............esseeeeeees (Morison) 5/0 
Webster and Tourneur’s Plays, edited by J. L, Symonds, cr 8vo...(Vizetelly) 2/6 
Willis (E.), Tales and Legends in Verse, 12m0 ..........sscereeeeseeeeees (C. K. Paul) 3/6 
Young (A. M.), Mother McCubbin, cr 8V0.........:ccceeceeeeeeee (Wes. Conf. Office) 1/6 
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MACASSAR 
OIL 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Clocks of E., DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 





Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. 


Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


M ARION’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY, 2s 9d. 


BURTON’S BOOK on all PRINTING 
PHOTO. OUTFITS PROCESSES, 4s 5d. 


JOUNSTON’S BOOK on RETOUCHING, 2s 3d. 
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MA AL LESSONS FREE to PURCHASERS at our 
TERI 8 GALLERY, SOHO SQUARE, 
FOR 


New Illustrated Catalogues free. 
MARION and CO., 22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, W. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
gstD. ASSURANCH. 1035. 


DIVISION of PROFITS.—£612,900, 
CASH PROFIT has just been apportioned 
t the bers, being more than 38 
per cent, of the amount paid in premiums 
during the past five years. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
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| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 


SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
| Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
| angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 

| polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S. | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
| pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 
| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 


| and testimonials, post-free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


es of HORSES. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will take place at WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, King Street, St. James's, on SATURDAY, April 21st, 1888. His Grace 
the DUKE of PORTLAND, Master of the Horse, Presideut of the Society, in 
the Chair. 

Proceedings will commence at 3.30 p.m. precisely. Tickets of Admission may 
be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

8. SUTHERLAND SAFFORD, Secretary. 


Office: 13 Victoria Buildings, Victoria Station, S.W. 
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RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The THIRTY- 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOULS is NOW OPEN. Admission ls. 
CHOUL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE, Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as yt sms gr > R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 

such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 

unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 
write to Mr. and Mrs. R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 


REPARATORY DAY SCHOOL, 
FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Mr. EDWARD BLAIR PREPARES BOYS for PUBLIC SCHUOLS and the 
ROYAL NAVY. Special morning class for boys under eight. Private omnibuses 
in charge of Masters convey boys to and from school. Cricket and football. 
ground within half-an-hour of the School. Gymnasium on the Schoo! premises. 
Special arrangements may be made for part of a Term. . 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The office of 
HIGH-MASTER will be VACANT at the Close of the Sammer Term, 
Applications, accompanied by 30 Printed Copies of Testimonials, must be sent to 
the Clerk to the Governors on or before May 3lst next.—Information as to the 
duties and emoluments will be supplied by the CLERK. 





CHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.—Conducted 

by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys carefully and success- 

fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 

home life from parents of past and present pupils.—12 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 
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REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. ‘ 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 

The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May Ist, 1888. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 








FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage Highest references.—Apply to Rey. A.S AGLEN, Alyth, Perthshire. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFFORDSHIRE.—The 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May Ist, 1888,—For 

Prospectus, lists of honours, and particulars with respect to Scholarships, apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will he held on MAY 8th for FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual average value of £30, The 
Scheme also provides for Ten Senior Platt Scholarships of higher value open to 
boys over 15 already in the School, and Nive Exhibitions. 
For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 














binge nd tf COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perth- 

shire Highlands),—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. The MODERN SIDE gives a special and 
systematic practical Education for boys entering early upon life. The CLASSICAL 
SIDE prepares for the Universities. Boys are prepared for the Indian Civil 
Service, Army, and other EXAMINATIONS.—For particulars, Prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rey. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Classes for Degree Examinations of the University of London and for General 
Education. 
Practical Work in Biological, Chemical, and Physical Laboratories, 


EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 19th. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 











LADIES), 








EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES) ART SCHOOL. 
Visitor—E. LONG, R.A 
Prorrssor—F. SMALLFIELD, A.R.W.S. 
AssIsTANT-TEACHER—Miss M. A. HEATH. 


Classes for Painting from the Draped Living Model, the Antique, &. Classes 
also for Beginners. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 19th. 
The Professor of Physics will commence on April 21st a Course of Lectures on 
** Light and Colour.”’ 
These Lectures have special reference to the requirements of Art-Students. 
Particulars can be obtained from B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 








ee HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Hrap-MistrESs—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. ° 

The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a 
High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work; 
Drawing ; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; aud Physical Exercises. 

The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. 

School Hours, 9 15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. 

Scale of Fees, four to six guineas a term, according to age. 

se 4 Boarding. House arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 34 Hagley 

oad, 

Prospectuses and other information can be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 8th. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


“CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN | 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arran ed ‘ 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About Fif 
Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretar: y 
peng te page gr os, in the Indian Public Works Durie 
an ‘wo in the Indian Telegrap epartment.—For particul . 
SECRETARY, at the College. , —_ a a ae 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN 

i EGHAM, SURREY. WOMEN, 
PrinciPaALt—Miss BISHOP. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 


over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance inati 
unless they have already passed an exam‘nation accepted as equivalent. ia 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (Ll weeks), . ‘a 


For Prospectus and further information, apply to 
J. L. OLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. 7 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science wit : 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land pvr aang 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-room 
en scientific oon — ey var ous branches of Agriculture and 

state ‘ t t of Live Stock, Dairy Farmi L revi 
Elements of Forestry, &c. , , mesma. 

There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Co i 

a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it, . ieee 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.q, 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 

The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Sch i 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. : enti, 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 22nd. 

ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES MAY lst. A SCIENCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIP, value £4), is offered for competition. The examination will be in 
Chemistry (Organic and Inorganic) and Physics, and will be held on April 28th, 
= ane, Entrance Scholarships, value £80 and £40, will be offered for com. 
petition. 

Students entering in the summer (except those. who have already obtained a 
Scholarship) are allowed to compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the fol- 
lowing September. Fees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 guineas in two 
payments, or £115 in five payments. No extras except parts for Dissection 
Experimental Physics, and Practical Pharmacy. 2 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 

H. B. DONKIN, M.B. Oxon., Dean. 


Tse MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS DEPARTMENT. 


The Council invite applications, on or before April 2lst, 1888, for the above 
appointment, vacant in consequence of the election of Mr. E. J. Love, M.A, 
Cantab., as Senior Demonstrator and Lecturer in Physical Science in the 
University of Melbourne. 

The duties of the appointment will commence on Tuesday, April 24th, 1888, 

Particulars of the stipend, conditions, and duties will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, Mr. G, H. RLEY, the Mason Science College, Birmingham, to 
whom all applications for the appointment shouid be sent, 

J. GIBBS BLAKE, M.D., 
President of the Council. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 

The PARADE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELU.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN APRIL 25th, 1888, Prospectuses and information as to Boarding. 

Houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. KE. Field, #2 

Warwick Street, Leamington. Scholarship every July, tenable for two years by 

girls who have been one year at the School.—For conditions, apply to the H EAD- 
MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. _ Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 




















| Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 





CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 
A ROUND. IRKB 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, TWO PER CENT. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. = 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


CK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum | lity 
balances, when not drawn below £100, 
ank undertakes for its customers, free of 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


* WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


INTEREST allowed on 








Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-Enp OFrrice— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





: hee UNION BANK of 
. AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


esses £1,500,000 
“3,000,000 


Paid-up Capital . 
rve Fund... 
Reserve Liability of Propriet 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0, 

London, May, 1887, 








charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March Slst, 1884. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 


USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 


It is speci lly adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak,’—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D, 











~ GAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists, post-free. 











PER DOZEN: 
CHUGPON'S: ..0..00c0s0 1/2 Hemstitched 
Ladies’ ...... «ME PERE oocrssisesceee . ZA1 
RBIS sissinassscacances BS PV CGUEE, focovcas severe /ll 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
BRLFAST. 
or TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES, 


For dress or ordinary wear. Best 
qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest 
linen fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 
(to measure or pattern, 2s extra). 
Gentlemen are invited to send for 
cuttings of materials used, also 
patterns of our newest styles in 
Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 


MATCHLESS 
Silk.and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
SHIRTS. to any part of the world. 


ROBINSON 


AND 


CLEAVER’S 





be pet —_ in | 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, | 
ee the os cope | We! OLD SHIRTS 
refit none under this figure. 
“Priciste ana samples of MADE AB GooD 
inen Collurs, Cuffs, &c., and | 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- | AS NEW. 
free to any part. | 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, “‘LInEN”’), BELFAST. 





a. | 2 s. a. 
lwyn, Head- C. E. Pearson, Esq............00 220 
ne. 3. % om 100 0 0|'T.G. Styan, Esq., M.D... 2 2 0 
CS eel of iia. 3B 3 0 Ror R. ae R 3 3 0 
G. ‘Martineau, Esq. 25 0 0| F. G. Riicker, Esq.. 320 
C. Turner, Esq., Berks re “er _ Pe wisedes 2 : 
Riecsgsskuae - | Rev. J. Durst . ) 
ae Po. x cmpthoune 25 0 0| Rev. V. E. Skrit 220 
. CO. Perry. Esq. «...+:+ 21 0 o| F. Mothersill, Es 220 
C. "Morley, Esq. Oe 20 0 0| H.B. Ma'lam, Esq.. 2 20 
0 tee AE ee 
W. mole, Be be pokian ~ 20 0 O/ AP. Eecles, Fsq. 220 
; sp Peers 1010 0} aples, Esq... 9 
pa *» “Garrick, % G.MG.) 1010 0| H. Guinness, Esq. 200 
©. E. Ridley, Esq. ....-+...-.+++ 10 10 0| W. Speke, Esq..... 200 
Rev. Head-Master of Win- | Miss Jebb .......0+.0. 200 
hester ....-++ Sa eatsiakeelansaaee 10 0 Oj J. R. Bristow, Esq..... 200 
8. Figzis, Esq. 10 0 0 J. L. Bucknall, Esq. . 200 
‘A. Hassall, Esq 10 ¢ 0|H. B. Mitchell, Esq. . 200 
Rey. T. W. sex Blake, D. D.. e : 4 | rage be ty Esa, . 2 : : 
, Bawnsley......ccsccssereeeees awthorn, Esq. . 3 
ER Gut Bans 39 8 8) Rey Gait eat 
G. Borthwic Sq. . ') Serer ee 
Gw ther, Ks 10 0 0O| Rev. Trevor Fielder ............ ee ae 
> R. . Hodgkin son 10 0 0| V. Couper, Esq.,RifleBrigade 1 1 0 
Sir F. A. Burrows, Bart....... 10 0 0| Miss Edwards ................0000 Enk ¢ 
Rev. F. B. Walters ...... isi z ° 4 na SO Mab : 4 ° 
Candler, Som ies = ) | Rev. J. eae ahead ae 
E Holmwood, Esq. 5 5 0| H. W. King, Esq, M. 20 
Jobn Aird, Esq., M.P. 5 rd yy ra ane TA cate ove : : : 
H. Hodson, Esq. .... im 5 0) Rev TERE csecessersensease 
Dowson, Hsq.......cc0-ceseeeee 5 5 0|N. G. Lawson, Esq..........006 « 3398 
Yai ant OF. ticmpeon.. 5 5 0| W.Menten Mec Oatiiktngs. 1 1 6 
J. H. M. Hare, Esq. . - 5 5 0] T. RB. 8. Temple, MD ciccesstces zs ¢ 
Ber. OM Heald. 3 3 0| Edward Harvey ike 110 
Bet vevile, Esq.......- 5 5 0| Rev. F. 8. Edmonds’. t £0 
G.B. Geach, Esq., 4th Dn. 5 5 0|J.S. Campbell, Esq. oe 
D. Christopherson, Esq. . 5 5 0/|E. 0, Hamley, Esq................ a 
C. Martineau, Hsq........ . & 5 0|H.J. Harvey Mead, Esq....... 3:9 
L. potion, Lathdaeseaxey se . 5 0] > J. a Esq Gicaseadccates a3, @ 
i. P. Jillard, Esq.... « & 5 0| Rev. MED tctetnncnes FE © 
W. P. James, Esy. .... 5 5 0| Rev. 0. T. Hoskins ceca Gee 
C. Catling, Esq. .,........ 5 FS 0} Fed. Crome, Bag, ccccccccerssccsece 3.32 
RL. Nettleship, Esq. . 5 5 0| H.B. Steel, Esq, ...........0.c000 110 
A. Macmillan, a : : eI =: = Pacem Esq,, jun. . |e 
G. L. Watson, Esq........ | Metoher, Bag. .....c.ccseeee 110 
Lord Bishop of — BO Oy ee re tiie ncccsecsssiccccccce 36 
Major E. A. —~ 5 0 0|T.E. Eccles, Es q. prererm: Ge) el 
Rev. Walter Efrle .. 5 0 0} W. M. Tod, Esq. ..........c0cc000 ee 
Rev. C. F. Blyth.. 5 0 0\H. Murphy, .. et ee 
T. Westray, Esq... 5690 H. P. Harrizon, Esq. ............ 23 ¢@ 
A. R. Jaques, Esq. .... 5 0 0| Rev. W. B. Pierson cehauabanaes 32a ¢ 
W. N. Lawson, Esq. . 5 0 0/|G. B. Freeman, Esq. in (Ee 
_ =~ eaten : : > ma idge, sq Wie : : 
URMEINEM sec cncnassnccascoeseies | Rev. ickinson.. 
P.M. a ao “em : : 0 | i. veto feose 2 ¢@ 
€. E. Gladstone, Esq & 0| F. Bone 3q... 110 
Mrs. Thomasset ........... saeco 5 0 0|M.A. Bs Heq. ee 
Captain Rooper ........0..+-2+008 5 0 0|J. F. Hartley, E-q... 239 
A, J. Fludyer, Esq., and Mrs. | W. G. Bruty, Esq. . 310 
INU adasisiczasnenccesssnsenesse 5 0 0} W. Kidd, Esq., M. D. be 
W. 8. Patterson, Esq...... ..... 5 0 O|C.E. Fisher, Esq. okie es 
Rev. J. Hayland.. « 5 0 0| Captain J. H. Kennedy i354 
J.T. Griffin, Es 5 0 0| LL H. Twentyman, Esq 226 
Rev. A. H. Bouche 5 0 0|F. R. Heycock, Esq., M ea 
Mrs. North ......... 5 0 0O| Rev. E. S. Lowndes +. 5.6 
} tg a gpa 5 0 : LF 3 poe air, -.” E36 
vw. R. Rice........ 8 3 tikeman, Esq. .. ) a ae 
é ¢ ? 3 3 0|E. Draper, Esq. ........... 36 
Right Rev. Bishop Mite 3 3 0) L. K. Roughton, Esq. .. a ¢ 
T. =" oe —~ peas en anasvents 33 0 + aly > > — Satna 110 
G. F. Buxton, Esq... eee) 8 8 eee 33 ¢ 
E, George, Ksq 3 3 0| Lord Bishop of Bedford ...... ¢@ 
Rev. W. J. Earle.. 8 3 0] H. W. Peake, Esq. .......00..0000 100 
av pws oo isis $8 : = 4 ee aa 
. Brin Sq... 3.3 ander, Esq 100 
Rev. V. A. Boy em 3 3 O| Rev. W. Anden 100 
8. Christopher: son, eq. 3 3 0| Captain P. Lake .. 100 
¥ - Govver, Haq... 212 6 a, cons 7 ince “eee 
. ough, Esq. 212 6 v. ert Watson ............ 106 
hy 2 Bae : ‘Sanit oe 22 0) “—_ seaman W. Mere- 
ajor-General Smit $30 EN Sandscatiuanienicdamsiéaasnteses 100 
- Young, Esq. 4.1... 2 2 v| Rev. E, C. Lowndes ee a at 
Rev. H. G. Hayter .. 2 2 0| Rev. A. G. Blyth........ 100 
J. Nettleship, Ens. 2 2 464 King, Esq., jun. .. 100 
Rev. 8. R. Majendie 2 2 O| Rev. F. B. Champion... 010 6 
Ss M. a: 2 2 0 Mrs, hereon Naan ons = : 
ornely, Esq. ..... 22 5 
B. B.S. Prichard, Esq 22 010 0 
W. Thackrah, Esq i akese 2 2 0) ie laiessc 010 0 
C.E. Kingsford, Esq. 22 aT M. FE. Ashcroft, Esq. 010 0 
H. C. Barstow, Esq. .. 2 2 0) A. W. Dymond, Esq. ... 010 0 
A. H. Leahy, Esq. ... 22 0 | Captain Weallens .. 010 0 
Rev. C. H. Boutflower . 2 2 0} Rev. A. A. Sharp 010 0 
F.G. D. Drewitt, Esq., | 2 2 0/|J.H. Sharp, Esq. 010 0 
J. E. Harman, Esq. .. 2 2 O| R. P. Sharp, Esq. 010 0 
Rey. G. A. Butterton - & 8 3] Hon. Mrs. C. T. Pa: 050 
G. A. Kessler, Esq................ 2 2 0} F. Hurlbutt, Esq. ... 05 0 
Cheques or Postal Orders may be sent to the Treasurer, Rev. .» MULLINS, 
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gens’ MEMORIAL FUND. 


TIONS fos wate DY PROMISED OR RECEIVED 
SUBSORIF to the end of March. 











































































































Uppingham. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1888—A COURSE of 
TWELVE LECTURES on “The ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION 
as ILLUSTRATED by GREEK INFLUENCE onCHRISTIANITY,”’ will be de- 
livered by Dr. E. HATCH, of the University of Oxford, at ST. GEORGE’S 
HALL, Langham Place, on the following days, viz. :—MONDAYS, April 23rd, 
30th, May 7th, and 14th ; WEDNESDAYS, April 25th, May 2nd, 9th, 16th, 30th; 
and June 6th ; and FRI DAYS, June Ist and 8th, at 5 p.m. Admission to the 
Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of 
winding the Lectures are requested to send their Names and Addresses to Messrs. 
ILLIAMS and NORGATH, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than April 19th, and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be issued to 
as many persons as the Hall will accommodate, 

The same Course of Lectures wi!l also be delivered by Dr. HATCH, at Oxford, 
on each of the following days, viz.:—-TUESDAYS, April 24th, May lst, 8th, 
15th, 29th, June 5th; and THURSDAYS, April 26th, May 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, 
Sist, at 5 p.m, Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, without ‘ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Seeretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENOES SATURDAY, April 14th, 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 











Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 








ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raftfaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. eS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“IDYLLS OF THE NORFOLK 
BY 
P. H. EMERSON, B.A., M.B. 
Twelve Plates by Autozravere, in handsome portfolio. 
With a ve L satel es3. 
Proofs on India (limited to 150) . pe xa «£1 ll 6 
Prints on Plate Paper ae “ - 2 ee 
Prospectus on application. 


BROADS,” 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’? A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Antotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

T HE AUTO Ff ¥ PSB © OM? Aw Y, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


Puc ATION: RUGBY.—To be published shortly, a 
4) HANDBOOK to RUGBY, giving particulars of the numerous important 
Schools of this great educational centre. Post-free, 7d. 
G. KE. Over, Publisher, Rugby. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


TREATISE on the IMMORALITY of IDOLATRY. 
Section I.—The Metaphysics of Christianity. 
WILLIAM Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


-“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


WATERS.” 











TABLE 


“THE QUEEN OF 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


PRUdENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS wc ose see wwe, £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ove ee oe eco 10,000,000 


LFRACOMBE —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Hight lawn. 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath ; private baths.—Descriptive ‘tariff. of 
MANAGER. 
ANTED, COPIES of the “SPECTATOR” for 
JANUARY 5th, 1884,—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 


2 anv 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DrIrEcTORS, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CuarrmMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARUHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 

Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEAOCON of NORFOLK, 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH. M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 

The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 
Puysician—Dr, STONE. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June 


Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

The DEAN of YORK. 
Actuarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


Ist, 1887, 





Accumulated Funds _s.. pa wes on ove “ +» £3,3149,535 
Annual Income ... re a nan mE es maar aa Pes 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ___... eas . °° “ 000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1, Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5, Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6, No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 








Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 


with full Profits. 7-Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
ee 











r— 
AGE, £s. a. AGE. 2s. d. 
25 20 18 25 16618 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 1 5 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





USE 











SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAYM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Could has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


RAND & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 

the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 

in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 

Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 

Liwited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 

London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NeErvovs- 
NFSS AND WANT OF ENERGY.—When first the 
nerves feel unstrung, and listl ppl ts 
energy, it is the right time to take some alterative 
as Holloway’s Pills to prevent disorder running into 
disease. These excellent Pills correct all irregulari- 
ties and weakness. They act so kindly, yet so 
energetically on the function of digestion and assimila- 
tion, that tbe whole body is revived, the blood is 
rendered richer and purer, the muscles become firmer 
Sowa ___. | and stronger, _ = “eo and a — 
_ 7 are invigora‘ed. ese Pills are suitable for a 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. classes and all ages. They have a most marvellous 
= : effect on persons who are out of condition ; they soon 
SOLE ADDRESS :— rectify whatever is in fault, restore strength to the 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, boty ond confidence to the mind, 
MAYFAIR, W. URES of Colds, Throat Irritation, 


oe MONIC WATERS.ifr. Swain, M-P.8.. 240° Mil 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


ALL WHO 





OUPS, sieemeene we PROVISIONS 
an 


porren MEATS. Also, 





—— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rPURTLE SOUP, andJELIJ.Y, andother 





. Sees for INVALIDS. 











Dr. LOCUCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS for all Throat 
Irritation and Chest Diseases.” They instantly 
relieve and rapidly care asthma, consumption, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, 

ains in the chest, rheumatism,—and taste pleasantly, 








RICHARD BENTLEY & son's 
LIST. 





SECOND EDITION, JUST READY, 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT? 
ON AND OFF THE 
STAGE. 


WRITTEN BY THEMSELVES, 
In 2 vo's. demy 8vo, with Portraits, price 39s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


THE PARTING OF THE 
WAYS. 


By Miss M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘‘ Dr. Jacob,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


LOYALTY GEORGE, 
By Mrs. PARR, 
Author of “Adam and Eve,’”’ &, 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


A LIFE INTEREST, 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of ‘The Wooing o’t,’’ “‘ Her Dearest Foe,” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


By KATHLEEN O'MEARA, 
Author of ‘‘ The Old House in Picardy,” &c, 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 











RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


HE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 332, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
April lsth. 
ConTENTS, 
1, THe APOCRYPHA, 
2. KEATS, 


3. THE NATIONAL PorTRAIT GALLERY, 

4, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 

5. GARDEN FARMING. 

6. THE Monarcny OF JULY AND ITS Lessons. 
7. Kaspar Hauser. 

8, DIFFICULTIES OF GoOD GOVERNMENT. 

9, THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





April 16th, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 43. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
APRIL, 1888, 
ConTENTS. 

1. Tue Cripegs. By Kev. Colin C. Grant. 

2, THE FouNDER OF MODERN PEssIMISM, 
Robert Munro, B.D. 

3. HucHown OF THE AWLE RyaLe. By George P. 
M'Neill. 

4, EMERSON, THE THINKER. By Georze Stewart, 
un 





By Rev. 


jun. 
5. Sonas AND RHYMES FROM THE DIALECTS OF 
Soutn Iraty. By Edith Marget. 

6 SCOTLAND AND HOME-RULE. By W. Mitchell. 

7. CHARLES Darwin. 

8, THE ANGLICISING OF THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
10, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN KEVIEWS, 

ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley; and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London, 











Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
l i. JUDASUS; or, the Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and 

Completion. By James DkumMmonp, LL.D., Principal 
of Manchester New Cullege, London. 

WituiAmMs and Norgarte, 14 Henri-tta Street, 
Covent Garden, Loudon, and 20 Svuuth Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One shi ling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBeRT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHreLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Sea Street; and Simpxkin and Co., Statiuners’ HaJi 
ourt. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THacKERAyY,. 

The COUNCIL of t'e METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SEXVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by perm:ssion) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
free, on receipt of two stumps, or in quauti ies a‘ the 
rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SYURE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 





Street, Liverpool, writes: ** I can highly recommend 
PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 1d at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 








1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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Fett AOE Ee 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. 





TRAVELS in NORTHERN ARABIA, 
from November, 1876, to August, 1878, and in the 
PERMA in May and June, 1875. By CHARLES 
M. Doveuty, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College. 
With numerous Illustratious and a Map, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, £3 3s. ; 

“An author who takes Arabia for hi: field, 
pallenges comparison with the greatest modern 
writers of travel. It is the highest tribute we can 
ay Mr. Doughty. to own that with the charm of 

Py ckhardt and Burton, Palgrave and Pa’mer, un- 

diminisbed upon us, we judge his book to be the most 

remarkable record of adventure and research which 
has been publi-hed in this generation: He enjoyed 
opportunities that the experience of no one of his 
Pedecessors combined. He describes the life of the 

Leb with a minuteness and colour that will make 

his work stand for the Bedouin what Lane's famous 

description is for the modern Egyptians; while he 
succeeds in carving out individual characters from 
groups and classes in a way that Lane never 


attempted. ”’—Spectator. 

“This is in several respects a remarkable book. It 
records the ten years’ travels of the author tbrough- 
out Northern Arabia, in the Hejxs and Nejd, from 
Syria to Mecca, No doubt this region has been visited 
by previous travellers ; but none, we venture to think, 
have done their work with so much thoroughness, or 
with more enthusiasm and love.’’—Times. 

“Its value as a storehonse ef knowledge simply can- 
not be exaggerated.’’—Saturday Review. 

“The work describes a country and people hitherto 
absolutely unknown to Enropeans......a picture such 
as has never before been given of Arab life, customs, 
and manners, and a description of a vast tract of 
country hitherto untrodden by the foct of a Euro- 
pean,” —Stundard, 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and 
FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Com- 
mentary, and Translation in Engli-h Prose. By 
R. C. Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. Part I. OEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, New Edition, 12s 6d.— 
Part II. OEDIPUS COLONEUS. Demy 8vo, 
12s 6d. 

Part III. ANTIGONE. 12s 6d. 

“The whole edition so far exhibits perhaps the 
most complete and elaborate editorial work which 
has ever appeared. Jt seems scarcely possib'e that 
anything material to Sophocles can have escaped such 
diligence as these pages show...... This volume is full 
of enjoyment both for students and simp!e readers, and 
we anticipate with confidence the continuation and 
completion of Professor Jebb’s most honourable 
task,”—Saturday Review, 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
EPIGRAPHY, Part I. The ARCHAIC IN. 
SCRIPTIONS and the GREEK ALPHABET. 
By E. S, Rosperts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Gonville and Caius Colleze. Demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 18s, 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Printed from the Unfinished MS. of the late 
Tuomas Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S., Professor 
of Comparative Grammar, and formerly of Latin, 
in University College. London, and Head-Master 
of University College School, 4to, £1 1136, 


A COLLATION of the ATHOS CODEX 
of the SHEPHERD of HERMAS, together with 
an Introduction by Spyr P. Lampros, Ph.D., 
Professor of History in the University of Athens, 
Translated and Edited, with a Preface and Appen- 
dices, by J. ARMITAGE Roprnson, M.A., Fellow 
and Dean of Christ’s College, C .mbridge. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM, a Fran- 
cisco Cardinali Quignonio editum et recogn'tum, 
juxta editonem Venetiis A.D. 1535 impressam, 
curante JOHANNE WICKHAM-LrGG. Demy 8vo, 
12, 


The TEACHING of the APOSTLES. 
Newly Edited, with Fac-simile (Autotype) Text 
and a Commentary, for the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, from the MS. of the Holy 
Sepulchre (Convent of the Greek Church), 
Jerusalem. By J. RenpeL Harris, formerly 
Fellow of Clare Cullege, Cambriage. 4to, £1 1s, 


The OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK, 
ACCORDING tothe SEPTUAGINT. Edited by 
H. B. Swere, D.D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College. Vol. I. GENESIS—IYV. 
KINGS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 











Complete Catalogues on application. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WARE- 
HOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACOBI’S WIFE” :— 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. 


SerJEanT. 3 vols., 3ls 6d, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALDERSYDE” :— 


DORIS CHEYNE. By Annie S. Swan. 1vol., 


3s 6d, 


BRIAR and PALM. By AnnieS. Swan. lvol., 5s. 


Edinburgh: OLIPHANTS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


NEW ISSUE OF MRS. HENRY WOOD’S 





By Adeline 





NOVELS. 





ny 


“& 


THE FIRST THREE ARE NOW READY. 


EAST LYNNE. THE CHANNINGS. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT will be ready 


at all Booksellers’ on WEDNESDAY NEXT; and 
VERNER'S PRIDE will follow in the middle of 


The whole Edition, each volume of which will appear at monthly intervals, is in uniform 
binding, in crown 8vo, 33 6d each. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 





BAG. 


STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


S. FISHER, 188 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A s Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Zemaletien, 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 63, 83, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 53, 103, and 183. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each coniaining a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 





THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
b] 
LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIBE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 














FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’S 
LIST. 


Mr. AUBERTIN’S NEW BOOK. 


A FIGHT with DISTANCES: the States, 


the Hawaiian Islands, Canada, British Columbia, Cuba, the Bahamas. By 
J.J. AUBERTIN, Translator of ‘*The Lusiads” and ‘‘ Seventy Sonnets of 
Camoens,”’ and Author of “A Flight to Mexico,” ‘Six Months in Cape 
Colony,” &c. Crown 8yo, with 8 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 7s 6d. 


Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


Bow es. 


By Emily 
[Next week. 
Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD’S NEW NOVEL. 


SYLVIA ARDEN: a Novel. By Oswald 


Crawrorb, Author of “The World we Live In,” ‘* Beyond the Seas,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 63. [Next week, 


Crown Svo, 5s. 


The KINSHIP of MEN: an Argument 


from Pedigrees; or, Genealogy viewed as a Science, By Henry KENDALL, 


Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The SCIENCE and ART of RELIGION. 


By S. B. G. McKinney, M.A., L.R.C.8. Ediu., L.R.C.P. Edin, 


Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ARISTOTLE and the CHRISTIAN 
oe : an Essay. By Brother Azarias of the Brothers of the Christian 


SECOND EDITION. 


A MANUAL of CONFIRMATION: being a 


Practical Explanation of the Church Catechism, with Questions and Answers 
adapted to the Use of Candidates for Confirmation. By tha Rey. R. B. 
KENNARD, Rector cf Marnhull, Dorset. Sewed, 3d; cloth, 1s. 

[Neat week. 


Small crown 8vo, 8s 6d, 


TALES and LEGENDS in VERSE. By E. 


Coorer WIL1I18, Q.C. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 
“ ROBERT ELSMERE,” 3 vols., by Mrs. 
HUMPHRY WARD, is now ready. 


“The novel of the season.”’—Vide Public Press. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Immediately will be published, price 5s, 
A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LORD 
FAUNTLEROY,” 
entitled 


SARA CRE W E; 


or, What Happened at Miss Minchin’s; 
And, 


EDITHA’S BURGLAR. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


‘* Since the magic pen dropped from the tired hand of Juliana Ewing no more 
sweet and winsome figure has stepped into the literature of childhood than 
‘Sara Crewe.’ Mrs. Burnett has in this story done work of a sweetness, truth, 
and delicacy beyond parallel and quite beyond praise. ‘Sara Crewe’ will 
instantly find that warm corner of the popular heart which permanently shelters 
her noble little predecessor, ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ ’’—Boston Advertiser. 

It is doubtful whether anything better than ‘ Editha’s Burglar’ has ever 
been produced by Mrs. Burnett’s pen. Mr. Birch in his illustrations has admirably 
succeeded in catching the spirit of quiet humour and pathos running through 
this captivating little story.”’ 

In small medium 8yo, cloth gilt. 
Illustrated by REGINALD B. BIRCH. 
On order at all Booksellers’. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., London. 


ROBERT SOUTHE Y. 
THE STORY OF HIS LIFE, WRITTEN IN HIS LETTERS, 
Edited by JOHN DENNIS. 
12mo, cloth, $2 25c, 

Mr. Dennis has brought together from Southey's voluminous correspondence 
extracts that cover every period of a long and interesting life. They give a clear 


idea of the man himself and of his literary and social environment, and are 
especially rich in reminiscences of famous contemporaries. 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








———— 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S Lisp 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; 9, 


the Bow of Ulysses. By James A. FroupE. With 9 I Bs. ? 
Sketches by the Author. Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 18s, auntie from 


The LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN;; or, g 


Journey in Manchuria, with an Account of the History, Adminj A 

and Religion of that Province. By H, E. M, Jamus, of het Majesty's Banos 
Civil Service. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, a Map, and 2g Illus trati y 
in the Text, 1 vol. 8vo, 24s, ‘ons 


The CORRESPONDENCE of SIR HENRY 


TAYLOR, Edited by Epwarp DowpbEN. 1 vol. 8vo, 163, 


The RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS of the 


HUMAN MIND. By DanieL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of “A Syste 
of Psychology,” &c. 8vo, 7s 6d. ~ 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 


Revised and entirely Rewritten by H. Forster Morty, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow 
of, and lately Assistant-Professor of Chemistry in, University Colleze, London - 
and M. M, Parrison Morr, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow, and Preelector in-Chemis- 
try, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; assisted by Eminent Con. 
tributors. To be published in 4 vols. 8vo. Volume I. (Anies—CuEmicay 
CHANGE), price 42s, now ready. 


The FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES of 


CHEMISTRY PRACTICALLY TAUGHT, by a New Method. By Rosyrr 
Gatioway, M.R.I.A., F.C.S. With 71 Woodcuts and numerous Exercige3 
and Answers. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA, By the 
late CHaruEs C. F, GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns, 
Edited by Henry Reeve, ©.B. D.C.L, Cheaper Issue in Hight Monthly 
Volumes. Vols. 1.-IV. Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


A MISSING CHAPTER of the INDIAN 


MUTINY. By Lieutenant-General Cuartes LionEL Sowers, Political 
Resident in the Meywar States (Rajputana) during the period in question, 
With Map and 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


By Rospert Crawrorp, M.A., lately Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
University of Dublin, Author of ‘* Across the Pampas and the Andes,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 


Reference to the THEORY of EDUCATION. By James Suzy, MA, 
Exeminer for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cambridge ; 
Author of ‘' Sensation and Intuition.’’ Fourth Edition, 8vo, 12s 6d, 


POSITIONS, wherein those Primitive Circum- 


stances be Examined, which are necessarie for the Training up of Children, 
either for Skill in their Booke, or Health in their Bodie. By KricHarp MuL- 
CASTER, First Head-Master of Merchant Taylors’ School (1561-1586). Withan 
Appendix, containing some Account of his Life and Writings, by Robert 
HEBERT Quick, Author of ‘‘ Essays on Educational Reformers.” 8vo, 10s 6d, 


MARAHUNA: aRomance. By H. B. Marriorr 


Watson. Crown 8vo, 63, 





WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


SAVOURIES 4 la MQDE. SWEETS and SUPPER 
Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. | —— ila MODE. Feap, 8yo, 
, | s 6d, 

ENTEAES & la MODE. Fourth) OYSTERS & Ja MODE; or, the 
ae EM | pe poe — apg Mapes agree bed 
ing it; to which are adde 
SOUPS and DRESSED FISH 3! 2 fow Rec pes‘for Cooking all kinds 
la MODE. Second Edition, feap. | of Shelled Fish. Second Edition, 

8vo, ls 6d. crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 342, 


APRIL. 

ContTENTS, 
Tue Eeyptian CamMPAiGn OF 1882. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. 
MunicrpaL DEBT AND Local TaxaTION. 
MEMOIRS OF A FRENEH CORSAIR. 
THE Lire AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. 
Srr CHARLES BOWEN’S TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL, 
M. REnAn’s HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE ISRAEL. 
THE EARLY ADVENTURES OF SIR HENRY LAYARD, 
. THE PEACE OF EvROPE, 


SO DN SD OUP & poe 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 10. APRIL. Price 5s. 
Edited by the Rey. MANDELL CREIGHTON, LL.D. 
ConTENTS. 

1. Articles.—The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN. By W. O’Connor Morris. 
CHATHAM, FRANCIS, and JUNIUS. By Leslie Stephen. 

The PLANTATION of MUNSTER, 1584-1589. By R. Dunlop. : 
The CLAIM of the HOUSE of ORLEANS.to MILAN Part II. By Miss 
A. M. F, Robinson, 

2, Notes and Documents.—The Homeric Phmacians, by W. Keith Leask—A 
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